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Gen. Henry Atkinson 


General Atkinson's achievements in commanding the Yellow- 

stone Expeditionary Forces and establishing a post at the 

Council Bluffs were recognized in the naming of the post, 
Fort Atkinson. 








THE SIXTH’S ELYSIAN FIELDS— 
FORT ATKINSON ON THE COUNCIL BLUFFS 


BY SALLY A. JOHNSON 


IGH and alone on the Council Bluffs stood Fort At- 
kinson, until 1827 the most remote United States 
military outpost protecting the western frontier from 

hostile Indian bands. During the 1820’s it had one of the 
largest garrisons in the country. Its guns commanded the 
Missouri River, and it controlled the traffic to and from 
the Upper Missouri country. 


Fort Atkinson was part of a plan conceived after the 
War of 1812 to build a chain of forts west of the Missis- 
sippi; these posts were intended as protection for the rap- 
idly growing fur trade and to serve as warning to British 
trading companies that encroachments on American terri- 
tories would not be tolerated. In 1819 Secretary of War, 


1A thorough examination of the reasons for the founding of Fort 
Atkinson may be found in Ray E. Nelson’s “Old Fort Atkinson” (MA. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1940). 





Sally A. Johnson is curator of history in the Museum of the 

Nebraska State Historical Society. Our readers will recall 

her previous articles on Cantonment Missouri and Fort 
Atkinson. 
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John C. Calhoun, initiated the project by ordering the 
Yellowstone Expeditionary Force, under the command of 
Col. Henry Atkinson,*? to proceed up the Missouri River to 
establish fortifications at the Council Bluffs, the Mandan 
villages, and the Yellowstone River. After weeks cordel- 
ling® the keel boats, the steamboats having broken down 
along the way, the troops reached Council Bluffs. There 
approaching winter forced them to halt and construct shel- 
ter. They named their post Cantonment Missouri. In 1820 
the plan for the series of forts was sharply curtailed by a 
budget-minded Congress, leaving only the new post near 
Council Bluffs. 


From its beginning, Cantonment Missouri was plagued 
by misfortune. During the winter, supplies ran short and 
over one hundred and sixty of the soldiers died of scurvy 
and fevers. In June 1820 flood waters of the Missouri 
River completely destroyed it.t When rebuilding was begun, 
a new site was selected, one on top of the bluff. The site 
was that recommended by William Clark in his journal of 
the famous Lewis and Clark Expedition: “The Situation 
of our last Camp Councile Bluff or Handsom Prarie, (25 
Days from this to Santafee) appears to be a verry proper 
place for a Tradeing establishment & fortification.’”® 


2 Henry Atkinson began his career as a captain in the Third In- 
fantry in 1808; he advanced rapidly and in 1815 was transferred to 
the Sixth Infantry; in June 1819 he assumed command of the Ninth 
Military Department; after the consolidation he declined an appoint- 
ment as adjutant general and in August 1821 was assigned to the 
Sixth Infantry with brevet rank of brigadier general and commander 
of the Northwest frontier; his death occurred in 1842. (Francis B. 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army I [Washington, 1902], p. 174.) 

8’To make headway against the Missouri current, the men cor- 
delled or pulled the boats from along the banks by heavy ropes at- 
tached to the vessel. Timber and brush along the banks and frequent 
plunges into the water made this arduous and unhealthy work. 

4A more thorough discussion of Cantonment Missouri may be 
found in the author’s “Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,” Nebraska 
History, XXXVII (June, 1956), 121-134. 

5 Reuben Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of Lewis and Clark, 
I (New York, 1904), 98-99. (For a discussion of Council Bluffs see 
the author’s ‘(Fort Atkinson at Council Bluffs,” Nebraska History 
XXXVIII [September, 1957], 229-236.) 
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The troops struggled throughout the summer and fall 
to complete their post. Logs had to be cut and dragged to 
the bluff; brick was burned in the kiln to make founda- 
tions and chimneys. By October 1820 the soldiers were 
able to move into the cantonment, which was temporarily 
called Council Bluffs in honor of the important meeting 
held here in 1804 between Lewis and Clark and the Indians. 
In January 1821 the post was officially designated Fort 
Atkinson.* At the height of its development, the fortifica- 
tion was surrounded by numerous storehouses, laundresses’ 
cabins, and other buildings, and the post operated a saw 
mill and a grist mill, capable of grinding 150 bushels a day. 
At the foot of the bluff, docks were constructed where 
boats bringing the military supplies and the boats of the 
fur traders could unload. 


Fort Atkinson was constructed and garrisoned by the 
troops of the Yellowstone Expeditionary Force, the Rifle 
Regiment and the Sixth Infantry. The crack regiment of 
the Army was the Rifle Regiment, commanded by Col. Wil- 
loughby Morgan.’ In 1799 Congress had authorized the 
organization of a battalion of riflemen, but this was not 
accomplished until 1808 when a regiment was formed. In 
1814 three additional rifle regiments were recruited, but a 
year later the four regiments were consolidated into one. 
Chosen as part of the Yellowstone Expedition because of 
their scouting experience, the riflemen received rigorous 
practice in maneuvers and firing before they moved up the 
river. They were required to fire their rifles without rests; 
and they perfected their marksmanship by firing at targets 


6 Secretary of War Calhoun wrote: “In respect of the works at 
Council Bluffs, I think it sufficiently important to be considered a 
Fort and in consideration of your indefatigable industry and skillful 
efforts in accomplishing the objects of the Executive as far as you 
have progressed toward a completion of the whole plan it will be 
named ‘Fort Atkinson.’” (Letter, Calhoun to Atkinson, January 5, 
1821, Clarence E. Carter [comp.], The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, XV, Louisiana and Missouri [Washington, 1951], p. 688.) 

7 Willoughby Morgan became a captain in 1812, rose to major in 
1813, and was retained in the Army in 1815 as captain in the Rifle 
Regiment with brevet rank of major from June 1813; he was trans- 
ferred to the Sixth Infantry in 1821 and to the Fifth Infantry on 
October 1, 1821. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 726.) 
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set at fifty to one hundred and twenty yards. When the 
powder was discovered to be bad, it was decided that those 
who fired two shots within four inches of the center of the 
target at one hundred yards were entitled to be called first 
class marksmen. Riflemen wore distinctive uniforms of 
grey, the pattern of which is still retained in the uniform 
worn by West Point cadets today.*® 


The sobriquet, “The Fighting Sixth,” seems to be well 
applied to this infantry regiment. Recruited largely in 
North Carolina, the Sixth came into existence during the 
naval war with France 1798-1800 and was discharged in 
that latter year. The Sixth was again revived under the 
Act of April 12, 1808. During the War of 1812, the Sixth 
fought ably in the battles of Queenstown Heights, York, 
Fort George, and the Siege of Plattsburg. After the war 
the Eleventh, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-ninth, 
and Thirty-seventh regiments of infantry were consolidated 
into the Sixth. The regiment had been stationed in Platts- 
burg, New York, prior to its arrival on the Missouri River 
to participate in the Yellowstone Expedition. 


The peacetime Army of 1820 was composed of many 
veterans of the War of 1812, who had remained in service 
rather than return to civilian occupational pursuits. Dis- 
cipline, built upon a hierarchy of rank and command, was 
harsh. Although privilege was accorded to those in com- 
mand, the rank and file had few rewards for the difficult 
and often dangerous work they performed. Because of the 
difficulty in rising from the ranks to higher positions, many 
young Americans refrained from enlisting, so aliens were 
recruited to fill the companies. Many of the enlisted men 
were illiterate; some had criminal records; usually they 
sought escape from unpleasant conditions at home and 
looked upon the Army as a refuge where clothing, food, 
and a measure of security would be provided. 


The Army standard for enlistment was low. Each re- 
cruit was examined by the medica] officer to ascertain 








8 Col. B. R, Lewis, “Early U. S. Military Riflemen,” The Ameri- 
can Rifleman, KkvI (December, 1958), 30-33. 
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whether he was an habitual drunkard, subject to convul- 
sions, that he had “perfect use of all his limbs; that he had 
no tumors, ulcerated legs, rupture, nor chronic cutaneous 
affliction.” Invalids having piles or other infirmities, which 
they did not report to the surgeon, were subject to severe 
punishment as “swindlers and imposters.” All recruits that 
had not had the disease were vaccinated for smallpox.® 


In 1821 Congress, faced with a depression, decided to 
reduce the Army from eight regiments of infantry and one 
of riflemen to seven regiments of infantry. To limit its 
forces, and yet at the same time maintain maximum effec- 
tiveness, the War Department decided to consolidate the 
Rifle Regiment and the Sixth Infantry into one regiment 
of infantry, which would be left on the Missouri River at 
Fort Atkinson. Selection of the officers and men to be re- 
tained in the newly-formed Sixth was left to the command- 
ing officer. By May 10 the selection of those who were to 
remain was made.” The old regiments were paraded for 
the last time, and those who were to be discharged marched 
to the waiting boats at the landing to embark for Belle 
Fontaine, under the command of Capt. William Arm- 
strong.": To prevent premature celebrations by those being 
released, no whiskey was sold to the soldiers after May 8. 


Once the supernumeraries had departed, Colonel Mor- 
gan, now commandant of the post, turned his attention to 
molding his troops into a well-drilled and disciplined regi- 
ment. The routine at Fort Atkinson was typical of that at 


® William L. Gordon-Miller, Recollections of the United States 
Army. . . (Boston, 1845), pp. vii-xi. 

10 The officers to be retained were: Capt. W. S. Foster, D. 
Ketchum, T. Hamilton, W. F. Haile, E. Shaler, W. Martin, M. Magee, 
J. McGunnigle, W. Armstrong, J. S. Gray, ist Lts. I. Clarke, J. 
Browne, J. C. Taylor, Z. C. Palmer, J. Gantt, G. Field, C. Pentland, 
T. W. Kavanaugh, L. Palmer, S. Shannon; 2nd. Lts. W. N. Wickliffe, 
J. Bradley, N. J. Cruger, T. Noel, W. W. Morris, W. D. McCray, W. 
Thompson, J. Duncan, W. Rector, R. Wells, Surgeons J. Gale and 
W. H. Nicoll. (Fort Atkinson Records, III, Orderly Book 15, April 
7, 1821. Typed copy in collections of Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. Hereafter these records will be designated as F.A.R., O.B.) 

11 William Armstrong joined the Rifle Regiment in 1813 and 
served throughout the remainder of the war; in 1818 he was appointed 
captain and was transferred to the Sixth Infantry in 1821; he died 
February 11, 1827. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 170.) 
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almost every post of this period. At daybreak reveille was 
sounded, and the men assembled in front of their quarters 
for roll call. After the quarters had been put in order, the 
front area was swept, the livestock watered and fed, and 
other fatigues accomplished. The morning reports were 
handed to the assistant adjutant; and at the sound of the 
sick call, the first sergeants conducted the ill to the sur- 
geons. Immediately before breakfast, at eight o’clock, roll 
was again taken, and the signal, “Molly Put the Kettle On,” 
was given. After breakfast, the guard mounted its post, 
the daily fatigues were commenced, and the post settled 
into the routine of the day. Although drilling received its 
share of attention, the major part of the men’s time was 
occupied with the agricultural activities of the post or with 
repairing barracks and other structures. At noon, another 
roll call was made, and the men, in response to the signal, 
“Peas Upon the Trencher,” sat down to eat. Fatigue drum 
beat again at one o’clock. “Roast Beef” was the signal for 
the evening meal.’ 


Twenty minutes before sundown, the companies 
marched to the parade ground, where the band sounded 
“retreat.” The senior officer reviewed the parade and re- 
ceived the salute, after which the parade was dismissed. 
After retreat, the men returned to their quarters; the ani- 
mals were bedded down, and the music assembled for “tat- 
too.” Roll was called for the fifth and final time; lights 
were extinguished; and the men retired to “remain per- 
fectly quiet.” Tattoo in the summer was eight o’clock and 
nine o’clock in the winter. 


The command at Fort Atkinson frequently changed. 
On April 3, 1821, Col. Willoughby Morgan succeeded Col. 


12 The names for the signals are taken from the official “Systems 
of Martial Law, Field Service, and Police,” American State Papers: 
Military Affairs, II, pp. 208-209. 
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Talbot Chambers,** who had been ordered into arrest."* In 
January 1822 Colonel Morgan was transferred from the 
Sixth to the Fifth Regiment of Infantry. Perhaps it was 
with a sense of relief that he surrendered the command at 
Fort Atkinson to Col. Henry Leavenworth,** newly trans- 
ferred from the Fifth. Despite Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson’s 
warning that he would have “much care & trouble . . . in 
the discharge of the duties,”’ Colonel Leavenworth assumed 
command of the post “proud and highly gratified in having 
the honor to command so honorable and respectable a Regi- 
ment. . .” He assured the men that his aim would be to 
make the situation of the regiment as comfortable and 
agreeable as possible.** During the expedition against the 
Arikara villages in 1823, Maj. W. S. Foster’’ commanded 
the fort; and during the peace treaty expedition of 1825, 
Col. A. R. Woolley** was in charge. Leavenworth was trans- 
ferred in 1825, and Woolley remained in charge until Octo- 


18 Talbot Chambers joined the Army in 1808, rose steadily in 
rank, becoming lieutenant colonel in the Rifle Regiment in 1817; he 
was transferred to the First Infantry in June, 1821 and was dismissed 
from service in 1826. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 294.) 

14 In 1818, Colonel Chambers had been reprimanded for inflicting 
fifty lashes on a civilian employed as a boatman. On May 2, 1821, 
he was tried before a general court martial at Fort Atkinson on 
charges of transcending his authority by having the ears of William 
Evans and John McCormick cut off for desertion without convening 
a court martial. He was found guilty and sentenced to be suspended 
from rank for one month, but the court “earnestly recommended 
that the sentence be remitted.” (F.A.R., I, General Order of Adjt. 
Gen’ls Office, June 30, 1821.) 

15 Henry Leavenworth entered the Army in 1812 as a captain and 
was promoted in 1813; a lieutenant colonel, he was transferred to the 
Sixth Infantry in 1821 and became a colonel in 1825; he was brevetted 
for distinguished service at Chippewa, Niagara Falls, and for ten 
years’ service in one grade. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 622.) 

16 F.A.R., III, O.B. 18, January 4, 1822. 

17 William Sewell Foster joined the Army in 1812 and was trans- 
ferred to Sixth Infantry in 1815; he became a major in the Fourth 
Infantry on July 7, 1826 but had been brevetted major in 1814 for 
gallant conduct in the defense of Fort Erie; he was brevetted colonel, 
December 25, 1837, for distinguished service in Florida and particu- 
larly in the battle of Kissimme. (Jbid., p. 432.) 

i8 Abraham R. Woolley entered the Army as captain in 1812 and 
transferred to the Sixth Infantry in 1823; he received his lieutenant 
colonelcy in 1825 and was dismissed May 1, 1829. (Heitman, op. cit., 
p. 1060.) 
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ber 1826, when Maj. Daniel Ketchum” succeeded him. 
Woolley resumed command in April 1827, but plans were 
already under way for the removal of the troops to Jeffer- 
son Barracks by then. 


The commandant was assisted in his work by his staff 
officers, the adjutant, quartermaster, commissary of sub- 
sistence, ordnance officer, and surgeons, and by company 
officers. 


No departments were more important to the smooth 
functioning of the post than those of the quartermaster and 
commissary of subsistence. The nearest depot for supplies 
was St. Louis, and the problem of feeding and clothing the 
troops at Council Bluffs was intensified by the poor means 
of transportation. The loss of boats en route, due to the 
many hazards of the Missouri River, at times caused stocks 
of needed articles to run dangerously low. Cargoes which 
were rescued from wrecked boats usually sustained water 
damage so that many barrels and boxes had to be destroyed. 
Food in particular spoiled readily. 


Only a subaltern of real ability could handle capably 
the numerous duties of the quartermaster and keep accu- 
rately the many records and reports that had to be filled 
out and filed. Two of the ablest of the younger officers, 
Lt. Gabriel Field”? and Lt. Reuben Holmes,” the latter 
graduating fourth in his class at the Military Academy, 
were among those who performed this office at Fort At- 
kinson. 


The quartermaster was charged with providing storage 
houses for all military supplies and provisions, purchasing 


19 Daniel Ketchum joined the Army in 1812 and was transferred 
as captain to the Sixth Infantry in 1815; he was brevetted major for 
distinguished service in the battle of Niagara Falls, Upper Canada, 
1814 and died August 30, 1828. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 595.) 

20 Gabriel Field joined the Rifle Regiment in 1817 and was trans- 
ferred to the Sixth at the time of the consolidation; he served as 
quartermaster for a time, and his death.occurred at the post April 
16, 1823. (Ibid., p. 419.) 

21 Reuben Holmes joined the Sixth Infantry as a second lieuten- 
ant in 1823; he became a captain of dragoons March 4, 1833 but died 
in that same year. (Ibid., p. 538.) 
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wagons and draft animals used at the post, and repairing 
the barracks for any sum less than $500. He had to over- 
see the carpenters, blacksmiths, bakery, the express that 
carried the mail to Chariton, Missouri, and points south, 
and the building of roads. Strained storage facilities caused 
Lieutenant Field to complain in August 1820 that his stores 
were “exposed to every beating rain that falls.” Respon- 
sible for between $15,000 and $20,000 worth of clothing, 
which had already sustained some theft, Field felt that 
priority should be given the construction of new store- 
houses.?2 Colonel Leavenworth, perhaps motivated by the 
rising sick reports, failed to concur with his quartermaster, 
suggesting that the storerooms were “certainly as good at 
this time as they had been at any other time since the es- 
tablishment of this post, and if the stores are liable to in- 
jury from the rain it is an evil which may be easily cured, 
as the buildings have good shingle roofs and are c[h]inked 
and pointed.” Field was relieved of the duty and Leaven- 
worth claimed the last word in the argument; he noted 
firmly that the “Clothing and Quarter Masters Stores in 
the mean time [until new store rooms were completed] are 
safe.”* 


The morale of the soldiers stationed at remote out- 
posts depended much on the quality and quantity of the 
food they received; thus the selection of the officer to 
serve as assistant commissary of subsistence was made 
with care. In addition to receiving and accounting for all 
subsistence stores, the commissary was expected to make 
requisitions for supplies, with the approval of the com- 
manding officer, to purchase “on the best terms possible” 
needed articles when goods failed to arrive, and to arrange 


22 F.A.R., VI, O.B. 35, August 22, 1822. A total of $158.59% was 
expended over a five year period on the enlisted man ($31.72 per 
year). At the time of his death, the estate of Private Gourlay con- 
sisted of the following effects: 1 uniform coat, 7 pairs of overalls, 
1 vest, 2 prs. gray overalls, 1 pr. drawers (new), 1 pr. drawers (old), 
2 prs. stockings, 1 case razors, 1 pr. boots, 4 prs. shoes, 1 pr. socks, 
1 woolen cap, 1 pr. shears, 2 razors, 1 gray jacket, 1 pr. overalls, 1 
forage cap. (F.A.R., V, O.B. 27, April 3, 1827.) 

23 Ibid., VI, O.B. 35, September 3, 1822. 
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storage of items in buildings provided by the quarter- 
master. 


The commissary issued to the quartermaster ser- 
geants of each company from four to six days’ supplies, 
which were then taken to the individual kitchens to be 
prepared. Regulations were prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment concerning the cooking of the mess: meats were to 
be “boiled with a view to soup, sometimes roasted or baked, 
never fried.” Regulations also established that the com- 
ponent parts of the rations were to consist of: three- 
fourths of a pound of pork, or one pound and one-fourth 
of fresh beef, or one pound and one-fourth of salt beef, or 
twelve ounces of bacon; eighteen ounces of bread or flour, 
or twelve ounces of hard bread, or one and one-fourth 
pounds corn meal, and one gill of whiskey. For every hun- 
dred rations, the men were provided four pounds of soap, 
one pound and a half of candles, two quarts salt, four 
quarts vinegar, and twelve quarts peas or beans.** Corn 
meal, garden produce, and game supplemented these ra- 
tions. When a meal was ready to be served, the quarter- 
master corporal of each company was required to report 
immediately to the company commander, and the food was 
inspected before the men sat down to the table, a duty 
frequently neglected by company officers and for which 
they were sharply reprimanded. 


General Atkinson’s fond hope was to make Council 
Bluffs, with the exception of a “few hundred grown Hogs 
and a moderate supply of beef cattle” wholly self sufficient 
after the year 1821. Direction of the agricultural activities 
was assigned to the quartermaster until 1822, when Major 
Ketchum was appointed Director of Agriculture. That 
same year an ambitious project of placing 512 acres of 
land under cultivation was begun. Private gardens as well 
as regimental and company gardens were laid out; and 
root cellars were dug in which to store the produce. To 
forestall depredations to these gardens, the officer of the 





24 “Systems of Martial Law, and Field Service, and Police,” p. 
210. 
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day sent out patrols after retreat to protect the cabbages, 
beets, radishes, parsnips, carrots, and other vegetables that 
were ripening. The glowing report of Maj. Gen. E. P. 
Gaines during his inspection tour of the Sixth Regiment 
more than compensated for the arduous labor performed 
by the men. Gaines was delighted that, although the crops 
occasionally had required the labor of sixty to eighty sol- 
diers, their drills had not been neglected. Indeed the sol- 
diers had “rendered themselves quite equal in the Knowl- 
edge of Military duty to the men of other Corps not less 
employed in cultivating the soil ;” and “in as much as habits 
of useful industry are known to create moral Sentiments, 
& strengthen virtue in every grade of mankind; it is but 
reasonable to conclude that men employed in the occasional 
cultivation of the soil possess at least as much if not more 
sound moral character than those employed in the ordinary 
garrison duty.”** 


The success of the experiment in farming west of the 
Missouri was confirmed by the corn harvest in 1822. Al- 
most nineteen thousand bushels of corn were husked for 
the post, excluding that raised by each company for its own 
use. To house all of the grain reaped, it was necessary to 
construct a barn, 120 feet by 30 feet. In addition hogs and 
cattle were fed, although it was necessary to station the 
best riflemen as guards to protect the livestock from wolves. 
A civilian, Ashael Savery, was employed to superintend the 
care of the cattle and to manage a dairy, where butter and 
cheese were made. His salary was defrayed from the sale 
of these products to the officers and their families. Prince 
Paul, Duke Von Wuerttemberg, was so impressed with the 
enterprise that he wrote: 


25 Report of General Gaines, F.A.R., IV, O.B. 20, September 30, 
1822. Inspector George Croghan was less complimentary, reporting 
that the men devoted so much of their time to their agricultural 
pursuits that military training was entirely neglected. Even before 
his unfavorable report, Colonel Woolley had posted the following no- 
tice: “Farming hereafter is to be subordinate to military instruction 
and habits and is not to be made an excuse for neglect of duties, 
strictly military.” (F.A.R., V, O.B. 27, April 11, 1826.) 
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The American military establishment must be looked 
upon as a great industrial center . . . In 1823, it was still 
necessary for the government to supply the post with salt 
meat and brandy. In the following year the garrison had 
raised enough stock to supply meat, which took the place 
of unwholesome salt meat. . .26 


The agricultural activities did not always succeed well. 
In 1826 flooding of the lower gardens reduced the size of 
the lots allowed each company, field and staff officer, and 
the hospital to two acres each. Disease also plagued the 
soldiers who worked in the fields. In October 1826, al- 
though he was not then aware of it, Capt. Z. C. Palmer?’ 
began to supervise the harvesting of the last crops grown 
at Fort Atkinson. 


The health of the post was a constant concern to the 
commanding officer. Various illnesses struck the men from 
the very beginning of their enterprise. Scurvy and fever 
caused many deaths during the winter of 1819-1820. 
Dressed in the black uniform prescribed by regulations, the 
post surgeons, Drs. John Gale** and William Nicoll,?* did 
their best to safeguard the health of their men in a day 
when many diseases had not been correctly diagnosed. 
Treatment was at best crude, and even the known supplies 
gave out and stocks were difficult to replenish. 


26 Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg, “First Journey to North 
America in the Years 1822-1824." South Dakota Historical Collec- 
tions, XTX, pp. 361-362. 

27Zalmon C. Palmer rose from the ranks to a second lieutenant 
in the Sixth Infantry in 1817, was made adjutant in 1820, became a 
captain in 1826, and resigned in 1836. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 768.) 

28 John Gale joined the Army in 1812, was relieved of duty at 
the end of the war and reinstated in 1815, and was transferred to 
the Rifle Regiment in 1818; he was retained after the consolidation 
and died in 1830. (Ibid., p. 453.) “Everything appears to be under 
admirable regulation and nothing is spared that might be used to 
the benefit of the sick, as might be expected of Dr. Gale, the Senior 
Medical Gentleman present. The Army is truly fortunate having such 
a Medical Corps . . . More than once I have questioned myself how 
it could be, that the Government was enabled to employ such profes- 
sional worth and talents at so paltry a price.” (“Official Inspection 
Report of Col. George Croghan, Inspector General,” Bulletin of the 
Missouri Historical Society, IX (October, 1952) pp. 139-140.) 

22 William H. Nicoll joined the Sixth Infantry in 1817 as sur- 
geon’s mate, became post surgeon in 1820, assistant surgeon in 1821, 
was promoted to major and surgeon in 1830, and died in 1831. (Heit- 
man, op. cit., p. 748.) 
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Agues and fevers occurred from working in the lower 
grounds, particularly during the fall of 1820 and 1823. In 
the latter year, Prince Paul noted what he diagnosed as a 
typhus epidemic. The unhealthful conditions caused some 
men to ask for transfers. Lt. T. W. Kavanaugh*® and Lt. 
D. M. Porter** both applied for leaves of absence, on the 
advice of the doctors, to return to milder climates for the 
restoration of their health. Lieutenant Kavanaugh’s relief 
came too late; he died after reaching Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Another, Captain Shaler,** tendered his resignation from 
the regiment, “In consequence of my family having been 
more or less sick every year since I have been at this 
post. . .** Only robust soldiers could perform the duties re- 
quired of them on the Missouri. 


Except during periods of epidemic, the duties of the 
physicians were not onerous. Along with their paper work, 
they signed whiskey passes for the invalids, frequently 
recommended that the sutler not be allowed to sell liquor 
when it contributed to the men’s illnesses, and inspected 
the prisoners to determine if their health was too poor to 
permit them to carry out the heavier part of their sen- 
tences, such as wearing iron yokes. Surgeon Gale’s pay at 
Fort Atkinson was $990.90 in 1823; $951.60 in 1824; and 
$1034.62 in 1825.** Both surgeons found time to hunt and 
on one record day “killed 9 geese at a shott . . . Gale shott 
seting & Nicoll flying.’ 


Army regulations prescribed other duties by the doc- 
tors. One was keeping a “book containing the diary of the 


80 Thomas W. Kavanaugh joined the Army in 1818, transferred 
to the Sixth Infantry in 1821, and died May 29, 1823. (Jbid., p. 586.) 

31 David M. Porter graduated from the Military Academy, was 
appointed to the Fourth Infantry, transferred to the Sixth Infantry 
in 1822, and resigned July 31, 1823. (Ibid., p. 799.) 

82 Ephriam Shaylor or Shaler joined the Army in 1812 and re- 
ceived his transfer to the Sixth Infantry in 1815; he was regimental 
adjutant from 1816 to 1819 and was promoted to captain in 1819; he 
resigned May 1, 1827; in 1818 he changed his name to Shaler. (Ibid., 
p. 878.) 

83 F.A.R., V, O.B. 28, October 20, 1825. 

34 American State Papers: Military Affairs, III, 501. 

85 Edgar B. Wesley, “Diary of James Kennerly, 1823-1826,” Mis- 
souri Historical Society Collections, VI (October, 1928.) 
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weather, medical topography of the station or hospital, ac- 
count of the climate, complaints prevalent to the vicinity, 
&c., and from suitable inquiries concerning the clothing, 
subsistence, quarters, &c., of the soldiers, he will discover 
as far as practicable, the probable causes of disease, and 
recommend the best means of preventing them; and also 
make such suggestions relative to the situation, construc- 
tion, and economy of the hospitals and infirmaries, as may 
appear necessary for the benefit and comfort of the sick, 
and the good of the service.’’** 


Each day, from New Orleans to Fort Snelling, from 
Plattsburg to Council Bluffs, doctors peered anxiously at 
the sky and jotted in their books, three times daily, the 
temperature, the direction of the wind, and the state of 
the weather. Items of interest, such as the arrival of the 
sand hill cranes, the breaking up of the ice, the appearance 
of wild onions, depth of snow, etc., were noted. With their 
crude instruments, a thermometer and a rain-guage, these 
amateur meteorologists discovered that, in the six years 
(1820-1827) in which all the ranges were reported from 
Council Bluffs, this locale led all others in having the high- 
est temperatures, with the exception of 1825. The lowest 
temperature recorded at Fort Atkinson was —22°, but the 
coldest reports came from Prairie du Chien and Fort How- 
ard. 


The welfare of the men and the drills and details they 
performed were the responsibilities of the company offi- 
cers. Company commanders were usually captains, although 
upon several occasions when there were not enough senior 
officers available, the lieutenants filled these positions. 
Many officers at Fort Atkinson had been given a brevet 
rank for bravery and meritorious service during the War 
of 1812. They were entitled to their brevet designation 
when they commanded as such; but a brevet captain, for 
instance, had to command a company, a brevet major and 


86 Sur. Gen. Joseph Lovell (ed.), Meteorological Register for the 
Yaers 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, from Observations Made By the 
Surgeon of the Army at the Military Posts of the United States 
(Washington, 1826.) 
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a brevet lieutenant colonel, a battalion, or a brevet colonel, 
a regiment to be entitled to the advance rank.*’ 


The backbone of the Army were the regular noncom- 
missioned officers. In addition to these there were the 
lance corporals. Candidates for the latter had only to show 
proof they had been “active in performance of their duties 
& exemplary in deportment for six months.”** Although 
the designation did not raise their pay nor exempt them 
from the duties of private soldiers, it did give the lance 
corporal the right to command squads of privates or other 
lance corporals junior to him. The selection of corporals 
was usually made from these men. 


The discipline problems at Fort Atkinson were typical 
of those of other garrisons from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Intoxication, desertion, theft, embezzle- 
ment, disobedience to orders, insubordination and riots 
were among the crimes encountered. Offenders were tried 
before two military courts that had criminal jurisdiction. 
The court martial, composed of three officers, did not have 
the power to try capital cases or officers, nor to inflict on 
any soldier a fine exceeding one month’s pay, nor to im- 
prison or put to labor a soldier for a longer time than one 
month. These rights were reserved for the general court- 
martial, which consisted of five to eleven members. Pro- 
ceedings of the court were reviewed by the commanding 
officer, who could remit sentences if so inclined. Punish- 
ment for crimes ranged from simple fines and stoppage of 
pay and whiskey rations to dunking in the Missouri River, 
having to wear an iron collar or a ball and chain, and hay- 
ing to do the most menial tasks. 


The Fort Atkinson guardhouse was similar to the one 
described by a soldier at a contemporary post. It was di- 
vided into two rooms, one for the guard and the other for 
the prisoners. The prison part was partitioned into cells 
made of a size to admit only one person. Ordinary of- 
fenders were confined in the prison room, but those charged 


37 “Systems of Martial Law, Field Service, and Police,” p. 265. 
88 F.A.R., ITI, O.B. 15, November 5, 1821. 
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with grave offenses, such as mutiny, desertion, or were 
found riotous and turbulent, were consigned to the cells. 
In front of the guardhouse was mounted the wooden horse, 
which offenders were sometimes sentenced to ride, and the 
choke box.*® 


Laundresses attached to the regiment were subject to 
the post regulations and liable to court martial for infrac- 
tions of rules. Their most frequent offense was that of 
selling whiskey illegally to the soldiers, but they were often 
involved in disturbances of the peace. Sgt. Samuel Stack- 
pole was reduced to the ranks for creating a noise and riot 
in his room by severely beating with his sword his wife, 
Catherine; Pvt. William Vidler brutally attacked laundress 
Mary Millet with his drum belt; Hezekiah Smith struck 
Margaret Smith with an earthen pitcher, to cite a few ex- 
amples found in the post records. 


Accumulated grievances provoked some to murder. 
Corporal Dennis was apprehended with a musket threaten- 
ing the life of Cpl. James Poland “without cause.” Pvt. 
John Shepherd was convicted of mutiny, disobedience of 
orders and of “depriving Sergt. Slements of his life by 
deliberately discharging the contents of a loaded gun into 
his body. . .” Shepherd was hanged on April 1, 1821, and 
his body was offered to the surgeon for dissection.* 


The unspecified but infamous conduct of Samuel Har- 
ris was such that he was ordered discharged from the serv- 
ice and set on the opposite shore of the river with ten days’ 
rations to enable him to leave the Indian country “forth- 
with.” Harris was forbidden to ever show his face at Fort 
Atkinson or in the presence of his regiment. 


Desertion was a serious problem at every garrison, 





89 Gordon-Miller, op. cit., pp. 14-18. 

40 As a warning to future offenders, all men capable of bearing 
arms were ordered to witness the execution. (F.A.R., III, O.B. 14, 
December 9, 1820, and March 29, 1821,) There were several instances 
of this kind: the death of Corporal Hopkins was attributed by Ken- 
nerly to a beating Hopkins received from some soldiers; and in 1822 
John Meyers demanded a court of inquiry to investigate the death 
of Archibald McCraven. 
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where the temptation to slip away was too strong for many 
soldiers smarting under harsh discipline, heavy labor, and 
petty indignities. One sergeant, two corporals, and twenty 
privates were held in constant readiness at Fort Atkinson 
to pursue deserters. Upon the discovery of missing men, 
three guns were fired in quick succession by the ordnance 
officer; and then after a five minute pause, one gun was 
fired for each deserter. Instructions to the pursuers were 
explicit: 

. . . Should a deserter be overtaken it will be well to 
take him alive, but better to shoot him than to let him es- 
cape—Hence, if he should not stand when hailed or should 
attempt to make resistance, the Country will expect the pur- 
suers to do their duty.41 

In 1824, Sergeant Ceders was sent with a party as far 
as Santa Fe to apprehend seven deserters. A reward of 
thirty dollars was made to any soldier, citizen, or Indian 
who brought in deserters. For apprehending Harris Hill, 
the Indians received their reward in trade goods: 472 yards 
strouding, nine scalping knives, eighteen hawk bells, three 
horse combs, and one paper of vermilion.” 


Relying heavily upon alcohol to relieve the monotony 
and dreary situation, both officers and men were frequently 
in confinement for drunkenness. To prevent the men from 
hoarding enough of their rations to have a fling or to sell 
to others, they were required to drink their daily gill when 
it was issued or to have the officer keep the liquor for the 
benefit of the company. Whiskey was obtainable legally at 
the sutler’s store or, illegally, at Welch’s cabin or the dairy. 
Both Welch and Ashael Savery, who was in charge of the 
dairy, were ordered away from the post for selling illicit 
liquor. 


Wild times occurred on occasion; after payday in No- 
vember 1821 the court was ordered to continue in session 


41 Ibid., IV., O.B. 20, April 2, 1822. 

42The Indians were sometimes cheated, however; the total 
amount deducted from Hill’s pay for the goods was only $19.62. 
(Ibid., III, O.B. 17, August 25, 1821.) 
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through the night to enable it to handle all the misdemean- 
ors brought before it. 


Officers, as well as enlisted men, broke rules of con- 
duct. The sutler, James Kennerly, makes frequent mention 
in his diary of the officers being on a “sprey.” In 1826, 
Capt. J. S. Gray** was convicted at Fort Atkinson of drunk- 
enness on duty, and Capt. Charles Pentland** of disobedi- 
ence to orders, unmilitary conduct and drunkenness on duty. 
Both were dismissed from the service. Lt. Joseph Pent- 
land** was a particular cross to Colonel Leavenworth. Ken- 
nerly noted in his diary that “much feeling excited between 
the Colnl & Lt P. . .”, when he was tried in court. On the 
following day he recorded, “The trial of Lt. Pentland con- 
tinues with much warmth, & the Colnl interogated both 
as a witness, prosecutor & commanding officer (rather 
odd). . .”*° In 1824 the colonel issued an order forbidding 
officers who were in arrest to go beyond prescribed limits 
unless they applied in person for permission; it occupied 
too much of his time to grant written permissions. 


The laws of the United States declared duelling as a 
means of settling difficulties between officers to be illegal; 
nevertheless, the code duello was honored at almost every 
post, and even the most stringent regulations could not en- 
tirely stamp out the custom.*’ 


Although they were far removed from the “gay de- 


43 James S. Gray joined the Rifle Regiment in 1813, was retained 
in the Rifles in 1815, and appointed captain in 1818; he transferred 
to the Sixth Infantry in 1821 and was cashiered February 15, 1826. 
(Heitman, op. cit., p. 472.) 

44 Charles Pentland entered the Army in 1814 and served as ad- 
jutant of the Rifle Regiment 1818-1821; he was transferred to the 
Sixth in 1821, serving as adjutant 1821-1823; he was promoted to 
captain in 1823 and cashiered in 1826. (Jbid., p. 783.) 

45 Joseph Pentland graduated fourteenth in his class from West 
Point and was assigned to the Sixth Infantry in 1821; he served as 
adjutant from 1823-1825 and was promoted to captain in 1827; he 
was dismissed in 1830. (Ibid., p. 783.) 

46 “Diary of James Kennerly,” May 2 and 3, 1824. 

47 There were at least two such instances while the troops were 
stationed at Council Bluffs. Lt. John Clark was killed in a duel in 
1820; and Martin Scott related to Randolph Marcy a story of a duel 
in which he participated, although neither he nor his adversary was 
killed. 
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lights” of the garrisons in the East, there is ample evidence 
that routine was relaxed frequently. A favorite recreation 
of almost all the men was hunting. Whenever they could 
secure permission, the officers and men roamed the vast 
prairies in search of buffalo and deer, and grouse, par- 
tridge, and other fowl that were abundant.** Indeed, so 
enthusiastically did they pursue the sport, that the Omaha 
chiefs were forced to protest the destruction of game on 
which their tribe depended for subsistence.* 


Holidays were always occasions for celebrations. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, the Fourth of July, and Christmas were 
observed. Christmas was sometimes celebrated with a ball. 
The warmth of the Yuletide spirit extended to the slaves 
of the officers who were permitted to attend a dance at 
Cabanne’s post. New Year’s Day was traditionally a day 
for holding open house and exchanging visits. 


The ladies whose husbands were stationed at Fort At- 
kinson occupied their time making social calls, shopping at 
the sutler’s store, and taking rides to Cabanne’s post on 
river boats or in carriages. Frequently the wives of the 
officers paid visits to the sutler’s store to purchase dishes, 
crockery, cloth and small luxuries. For them Kennerly 
kept on hand personal items, such as looking glasses. When 
new stores arrived by keelboat, there was a flurry of ex- 
citement as the women sought to be the first to inspect the 
new wares. At these times Kennerly complained he was 
unable to unpack, so persistent was the crowd. 


Both Kennerly and his wife were fond of entertaining. 
In his diary he records: 


. . . Had at dinner all the ladies—Colnl, Maj. Kearny, 
Ketchum, Wickliffe—Noll and Bateman, Col. & Lady went 


48 Kennerly acidly comments on the accuracy of the officers in 
his diary: “. . . The Colnl & some officers cross the river to hunt— 
return with many birds—killed by a soldier.” (“Diary of James 
Kennerly,”’ October 1, 1824.) 

49F.A.R., VI, O.B. 32, December 30, 1823. In fairness to the 
Indians, orders were issued that all whites found outside the fifteen 
mile square of ceded land were to be fined one hundred dollars and 
imprisoned six months. Details were sent out to bring in all intrud- 
ers. The order restricting hunting was rescinded in 1824. 
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home at Dusk, rest staid had a little Dance, day passed 

agreeably.5° 

The Kennerlys were entertained in turn by Colonel 
Woolley and others among the officers. 


Permission was granted to the enlisted men to hold 
dances at the Council House, although these were required 
to end by 2:00 a.m. Music probably was furnished by mem- 
bers of the regimental band. Amateur theatricals were at- 
tempted. One, presented January 25, 1827, was enlivened 
by the forceful removal from the room of Privates Kaim 
and Parker who were so intoxicated that they disturbed 
the performance. 


Gambling, though illegal, fishing, and horse racing 
were enjoyed. Practical jokes relieved the monotony. A 
favorite prank, indulged in by both officers and men, was 
setting off an explosion within the fort, arousing the en- 
tire command late at night. This act particularly enraged 
Colonel Leavenworth, who censured both the Officer of the 
Day and the Officer of the Guard for permitting “a noise, 
tumult and disturbance .. . in a Garrison or at the very 
edge of the chain of sentinels without being able with all 
their accustomed vigilance to fix it on the guilty persons.” 
The commandant could “not bring himself to believe that 
there was any privity or conivance on the part of these 
officers to an outrage so disgraceful . . . of which three 
fourth . . . of the Regiment were surprised at being awak- 
ened out of sleep at three o’clock in the morning by a noise 
that bars all description. . .”** Furloughs to St. Louis or 
to homes in the East could be applied for; these relieved 
the monotony of life at the post. 


At each Army post a Council of Administration was 
required by regulations to meet at least once every two 
months. The board was composed of the three officers 
next in rank to the Commandant, and a fourth who acted 


50 “Diary of James Kennerly,” December 24, 1825. 

51 F.A.R., V., O.B. 27, January 28, 1827. 

52 Sergeants Ferguson, Clute, Clark, Elkin and Corporal Maine 
were all involved in this escapade but were honorably acquitted by 
the court. (Jbid., O.B. 32, June 26, 1826.) 
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as secretary. On September 7, 1821, the Council, inactive 
for a time at Fort Atkinson, was revived. Bvt. Maj. W. S. 
Foster, Capt. Wyly Martin, and Capt. Bennet Riley,®* with 
Lt. Z. C. Palmer, secretary, were members of the board, 
which continued with changes in personnel, to meet 
throughout the ensuing years until the abandonment of 
the post. This Council was charged specifically with the 
responsibility of managing the post school, the library, the 
band, the laundresses, and the prices charged by the sutler. 


The majority of the minutes of their meetings which 
are preserved in the orderly books are concerned with the 
reports of the treasurer. From a fund obtained by assess- 
ments against the sutler, profits from the bakery, produce 
raised in the regimental gardens, and fines from the li- 
brary, a balance of as high as $3,308.36 was reported. It 
is typical of the period that of this sum only $3.774%4 was 
in cash, the rest being in bank notes and credits. Special 
sums were allocated to purchase saddle bags for the regi- 
ment, apple trees, and items which would contribute to the 
comfort of the men. In 1826 two hundred dollars was ap- 
propriated to procure stones, on which the name, rank, 
regiment and date of death were marked, to place on the 
graves of deceased officers in the post cemetery. The 
sutler borrowed from this fund, sometimes sums as high 
as $2000 at an annual interest rate of 6 per cent. 


The Council was generous in its appropriation of read- 
ing materials for the library and in furnishings for the 
room itself. Under regulations, one officer served as li- 
brarian, whose duties included accurately cataloguing each 
acquisition with the original cost and inscribing “Regi- 
mental Library, 6th Infantry” on the flyleaf. Each book 
was checked out and a fine of $.0214 per day was levied 
on overdrawn books. In 1823 from fifty to one hundred 


53 Bennet Riley joined in 1813 and remained with the Rifle Regi- 
ment until 1821, when he was transferred to the Fifth and then Sixth 
Infantry; he rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 1850 and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by bravery and good conduct and 
meritorious and gallant service during the battles of Chokachatta, 
Florida, Cerro Gordo, Mexico and Contreras, Mexico. (Ibid., p. 831.) 

54 Ibid., O.B. 26, November 6, 1825. 
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dollars was appropriated to furnish “light reading,” such 
as romances, travels, and voyages, for the use of the en- 
listed men. Books were ordered from S. Potter & Company 
and Carey and Son of Philadelphia. Shipped via New Or- 
leans, the books were sometimes delayed in St. Louis until 
the bill was paid. 


On January 24, 1822, the adjutant was instructed by 
Colonel Leavenworth to select a proper noncommissioned 
officer or private to teach the children at the post, who, 
though far from the settlements, were not to be deprived 
of their opportunity to receive an education.*> The Council 
inspected the classroom and reported its condition to the 
commanding officer. Classes began at 9:00 a.m., recessed 
for an hour at noon, and were dismissed at 3:00 p.m. No 
classes were held on Saturday afternoons or on Sundays. 
Then, as today, children played hooky; and Colonel Leaven- 
worth was “compelled to order those having the care of 
children to do what the strongest principles of nature dic- 
tate—To send their children regularly to school.”** Sum- 
mer vacation, dear to every child’s heart, began in June 
and ended in September or October. 


Perhaps the greatest problems for the Council were 
those involving the laundresses whose function was to wash 
the clothing of the officers and enlisted men. Each woman 
washed for seventeen men, and the Council established the 
rate of pay. At one time the allowance was fifty cents per 
month for every noncommissioned officer and soldier; of- 
ficers paid seventy-five cents per dozen pieces or only 
sixty-two and one-half cents if the officer provided the 
soap. Soap being comparatively scarce, a bounty of four 
cents per pound was offered for any grease saved that 
could be made into soap with lye leached from the ashes 


of the fireplace. 


55 Sgt. Thompson Mumford resigned as teacher in 1825, despite 
the proffer of permission to purchase two gallons of liquor monthly 
in addition to the rations if he would remain. By January 1826, Pvt. 
B. Berry was conducting the classes, which were found to be “in the 
most excellent order and discipline and progressing fast.” (Ibid., 
O.B. 25, August 9, 1825; O.B. 32, January 8, 1826.) 

56 Ibid., II, O.B. 20, September 9, 1822. 
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The position, since it enabled them to follow the Army, 
attracted many of the wives of men in the ranks. Some of 
the women in camp were hard working, industrious, good 
women, who lived quietly with their husbands and made 
homes as best they could under crude frontier conditions. 
Other laundresses were a source of contention and trouble. 
When families needed help they turned to the Council, as 
in 1822 when John Ridge petitioned for money to care for 
his two motherless babies who were in need of a nurse. 
Some women, such as Sarah Moore, took in orphaned chil- 
dren to raise. The Council must have felt, however, that 
the latter’s charge was excessively high ($65) for board- 
ing, clothing, and washing the clothes of one Horace Bab- 
cock, since the sum was not allowed. 


An important adjunct to the garrison was the regi- 
mental band. No mere decorative branch of the service, 
the music co-ordinated all activities and duties of the men 
within the post. It was to martial music that the soldiers 
awakened in the morning, learned to march, were informed 
of their duties each hour, and paraded. The Sergeant Major 
was responsible for the accuracy of the calls and the various 
signals were first sounded by the orderly at his room and 
then repeated by the police guard and companies. A band 
house was built outside the walls of Fort Atkinson, pre- 
sumedly at a distance where the rehearsals and attendant 
din would not interfere with the work of the garrison, and 
here the men practiced daily. The chief musician, Sergeant 
Riordan, received fifteen cents a day from the Administra- 
tion Fund for directing the band. The musicians’ accounts 
were always settled generously. At various times new 
musical instruments were purchased, including a set of B 
clarinets, two B flutes, two C flutes, one trumpet, and one 
serpent.°’ An account presented by Private Driscoll was 
allowed “for one part of a Tamborin, furnished by him for 
the use of the band. . .”** Oil, papers of ink powder, quills, 
quires of foolscap paper, and “half a pound of glue” were 
expense items. 


57 A bass wind instrument, now obsolete. 
58 F.A.R., O.B. 27, December 2, 1826. 
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In March 1823 a Council House was constructed out- 
side the walls of the fort in which the Indian Agent, Ben- 
jamin O’Fallon or his Sub Agent, John Dougherty, met 
with the Indian chiefs who visited the post. Indian Agents 
faced real tests as diplomats. Many of the problems that 
arose were intertribal but nevertheless potential threats to 
the security of Fort Atkinson. In 1821 the Sioux raided 
the Omaha, killing two of Big Elk’s brothers; in 1822 a 
group of Oto warriors made a foray against the Osage and 
all were reported killed; in 1823 the Sauks killed an esti- 
mated, but probably exaggerated, ninety or one hundred 
Sioux in a pitched battle, and the Iowa mourned the loss 
of their chief, the Hard Heart, killed during a Sioux raid. 
Numerous other attacks took place.* 


Much of the unrest and dissatisfaction of the Indians 
was attributable directly to the traders, who resorted to 
the lowest tactics to win the furs and trade of the Indian. 
With an average annual profit of $110,000, it is not to be 
wondered that strenuous efforts were made to capture their 
interest. Liquor, which the traders gave out liberally, was 
rapidly causing the deterioration of all the tribes. Maj. 
Thomas Biddle,*° becoming concerned about the situation, 
wrote: 


. . . The introduction of ardent spirits is one of the un- 
happy consequences of this opposition among traders; so vio- 
lent is the attachment of the Indians for it, that he who 
gives most is sure to obtain furs; while, should any one at- 
tempt to trade without it, he is sure of losing ground with 
his antagonist . . . The Indians witnessing the efforts of 
these people to cheat and injure each other, and knowing 
no other or no more important white men, they readily im- 
bibe the idea that all white men are alike bad. . .*1 


59 John Dougherty to Secretary of War, Lewis Cass, March 9, 
1832, Collections of Missouri Historical Society. (Microfilm copy in 
Library of Nebraska State Historical Society.) 

60 Thomas Biddle joined the Infantry as captain in 1812, was 
transferred to the Rifle Regiment January 7, 1820, and became regi- 
mental paymaster August 7, 1820; he was retained as major pay- 
master June 1, 1821; he was brevet. major for distinguished service 
in defense of Ft. Erie, U. C. and killed in a duel August 29, 1831. 
(Heitman, op. cit., p. 217.) 

61 Biddle to Atkinson, October 29, 1819, American State Papers: 
Indian Affairs, Il, 357. 





Col. Henry Leavenworth 


Colonel Leavenworth served as Commander of Fort Atkinson 
from 1822-1826. The Colonel led the Sixth Infantry troops 
against the Arikara villages in 1823. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest evils resulting from this 
competition was the undermining of the influence of the 
principal chiefs, themselves. Since the traders, as well as 
the government, presented medals to aspiring chiefs who 
would follow the traders’ interests, the authority of the 
older chiefs, friendly to the government, collapsed. Some 
chiefs, like Big Elk, became completely addicted to alcohol 
and prey to the trader’s wiles. 


To counteract the worst of these difficulties, Congress 
passed an act permitting all Indian traders to be searched 
for ardent spirits. When liquor was discovered, half the 
supply was given to the informer, and the license of the 
guilty was cancelled. No person was permitted to pass 
Fort Atkinson either by land or water until he had reported 
to the Indian Agent or had satisfied the officers that he 
had not infringed upon the laws of the government on the 
subject. Soldiers and officers were absolutely forbidden to 
sell or give whiskey to any Indians without previous per- 
mission from the Agent, which the sutler was also required 
to obtain before he could sell to traders or the men em- 
ployed by them. 


The traders and trappers who passed in and out of the 
fort were a hardy, independent, cantankerous lot. Here 
stopped Jedediah Smith, serious and worried about his ven- 
ture into the Upper Missouri where he would soon chart 
unknown land; Edward Rose whose saga of the “Five 
Scalps” is still fascinating reading; Hiram Scott whose 
tragic death would name Scott’s Bluff; and Jim Beck- 
wourth on his way to perform exploits that made him for- 
ever famous. Here were the Iroquois who had gone over- 
land with Hunt’s Astorians in 1811 and now had made the 
long trip to Fort Atkinson to ask aid from the U. S. author- 
ities in regaining their families who had been captured by 
the Crow.*? James Clyman, starving and desperate, came 
over a rise and unexpectedly saw the stars and stripes wav- 
ing over Fort Atkinson: “certainly no man ever enjoyed 


62 “First Journey to North America,” pp. 362-363. 
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the sight of our flag’ more than he.* Days later Thomas 
Fitzpatrick and his men staggered in, in an even more piti- 
ful state than Clyman. Here was Mike Fink, soon to be 
shot by Talbott in revenge for Mike’s murder of Carpenter 
in a shooting over a whiskey cup, but now shouting his 
famous brag: “I’m half wild horse and half cock-eyed alli- 
gator and the rest of me is crooked snags an’ red-hot snap- 
pin’ turkle . . . I can out-run, out-jump, out-shoot, out-brag, 
out-drink, an’ out-fight, rough-an’-tumble, no holts barred, 
ary man on both sides the river from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans an’ back ag’in to St. Louiee. . .”** There may have 
been some Sixth Infantrymen who were willing to challenge 
Mike’s claim. 


The Indians watched the influx of traders with in- 
creasing concern, which grew to alarm and hatred as they 
saw the game on which they depended for subsistence be- 
ing slaughtered. Each year brought new groups of men to 
infiltrate Indian territory. Mounting grievances became 
incendiary in 1823. On June 18 the news of the attack by 
the Arikara on the fur trading party of William H. Ashley 
reached Fort Atkinson. Thirteen of Ashley’s men were 
killed and ten men wounded in the encounter, the latter 
number including old Hugh Glass who was seemingly too 
tough to die. The Upper Missouri was closed to travel. 
Colonel Leavenworth, without waiting for the sanction of 
his superiors, “without pausing to count the numbers op- 
posed to him, or to calculate the various obstacles that so 
wide a range of dreary wilderness presented .. .” was 
forced into immediate action.* 


Companies A, B, D, E, F, and G were alerted to pro- 
ceed up the river in a concerted attack with Ashley’s men 
on the Arikara villages, which were then located on the 
banks of Oak Creek, just above the Grand River, in present- 


63 Charles L. Camp (ed.), James Clyman, American Frontiers- 
man, 1792-1881 (San Francisco, 1928), pp. 34-37. 

64B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 
1944), p. 57. 

65 Onders of Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, American State Papers: 
Military Affairs, TI, 595-596. 
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day South Dakota. Conscious that the eyes of the nation 
would soon be focused his way, the colonel directed the men 
to dress as much alike as possible in gray jackets, white 
pantaloons and forage caps. Those who were able to pro- 
cure them were ordered to wear knapsacks. 


On June 22 the force embarked in boats. The Indian 
Agent, Benjamin O’Fallon, ill at the time, remained at the 
fort to prevent the Pawnee and other tribes from joining 
the Arikara in their defiance. Word had been received of 
other uprisings, including the attack by the Blackfeet on 
Robert Jones, Michael Immel, and their party. This same 
tribe had fired on Major Henry’s party near his establish- 
ment at the mouth of the Yellowstone and killed four men. 
At headquarters concern was felt that the expedition would 
not be successful. Failure to properly subdue the rebellious 
tribes would not only expose every trader and trapper in 
the area (over one hundred in number) to marauding war 
parties, but close the Upper Missouri to traffic and quite 
possibly give its control to the British trading companies, 
who were still siphoning off much of the peltry to Canada. 


Meanwhile at Fort Atkinson, Maj. W. S. Foster had 
assumed command. The departure of the expedition left 
the post stripped of almost half of its strength, but the 
“labour marked out for a full Regiment of Ten Companies 
is to be completed the safety of the Garrison ensured and 
the public property preserved.” Realizing the task ahead, 
Major Foster strictly enjoined the men to refrain from 
becoming intoxicated and to preserve their “Military Char- 
acter.”** Every hour of sunlight was utilized to enable the 
men to complete their fatigues; breakfast was prepared at 
5:00 a.m.; the men were at work by 5:30; and tattoo was 
not sounded until 9:00 p.m. 


Although the Leavenworth forces had been augmented 
by Sioux auxiliaries, the colonel began to feel misgivings 
about the projected attack on the Arikara villages: 





66 F.A.R., IV, O.B. 20, June 22, 1823. 
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. We shall do our best to obtain a victory. The honor 
of the American arms must be supported at all events; but 
I can plainly perceive our force is not sufficient to inspire 
that degree of awe and respect amongst the Indians which I 
could wish. We make but a small show on a large prairie, 
by the side of four or five hundred mounted Indians. If we 
can obtain a fair fight, our superiority will probably be more 
apparent. . .67 
On August 9 the soldiers and their Sioux allies skir- 
mished with the Arikara before the villages. The next day 
the artillery under Lieutenant Morris and Sergeant Lath- 
rop began to bombard the villages, their shots succeeding 
in killing the chief, Grey Eyes, and in cutting away the 
staff of the Medicine Flag. A proposed assault on the vil- 
lages could not be undertaken because the Sioux refused 
to desist in raiding the Arikara corn fields long enough to 
aid in an attack. On August 11 after the Sioux allies had 
departed, the Arikara made peace, the substance of the 
treaty being that the property taken from General Ashley 
would be returned to him and that they would not in the 
future obstruct the navigation of the river but treat the 
Americans as their friends. The Arikara returned only a 
part of the goods that they had taken from Ashley, and 
the traders demanded an assault on the village to recover 
the remainder. After taking stock of his command, which 
was bereft of the Sioux allies, short of provisions, and had 
only a small amount of shot left, Leavenworth refused to 
attack. The decision was so displeasing to Ashley that he 
refused to have anything further to do with the colonel. 


On August 27 the command was back in Fort Atkinson 
and Colonel Leavenworth once again in charge. He re- 


67 Leavenworth to O’Fallon, July 21, 1823, American State Pa- 
pers: Military Affairs, II, p. 589. 

68 William Walton Morris graduated from the Military Academy 
and was assigned to the Sixth in 1820; he transferred to the Fourth 
Artillery in 1824 and was brevetted for meritorious conduct in Flor- 
ida and during the Civil War. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 728.) 

69 Leavenworth wrote: “. . . If we succeeded in our charge, all 
that we could expect was to drive the Indians from their villages and 
perhaps kill a few more of them. The remainder would be left in the 
Country in a confirmed state of hostility to every white man. We 
could not expect to overtake them nor had we provisions sufficient 
to enable us to pursue them.” (Doane Robinson [ed.] “Official Cor- 
respondence of the Leavenworth Expedition. . .” South Dakota His- 
torical Collection, I, 202-233.) 
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ported himself pleased with the activities of the post during 
his absence and wrote: 
He deems it due to Major Foster and the officers and 
soldiers who were left in charge of the post to say that it 


appears that the business & duties of the post have been 
well conducted. . .7° 


The Arikara attack alerted the Western Department 
to the necessity of reenforcing the garrison at Fort Atkin- 
son in case the expedition against the Indian towns should 
not be successful. Capt. John Fowle,” Fifth Infantry, ar- 
rived at the post with one hundred recruits for the Sixth 
Infantry; and Col. Talbot Chambers brought six companies 
of the First Infantry. After the danger passed, the troops 
from the First were reassigned. 


Throughout the summer and fall of 1824 the frontier 
was in a state of unrest. In September there were accounts 
of several murders by Indians; but the government adopted 
the policy of conciliation rather than one of engaging the 
hostiles in warfare. The Department of War strictly en- 
joined the commanding officer at Fort Atkinson “not to 
engage in hostilities unless Compelled to it in self defense, 
or for the protection of the Citizens of the United States 
or the Agents of the Government resident in their neigh- 
borhood, nor then until every pacific measure had been re- 
sorted to in vain.”"* To prevent widespread war and to 
counteract the hostilities of the more remote tribes on the 
Missouri, which had extended in some degree to the upper 
lakes, the government authorized a series of treaties of 
commerce and friendship to be made. The task of drawing 
up these agreements was entrusted to Benjamin O’Fallon, 
the United States Agent for Indian Affairs on the Mis- 
souri. Gen. Henry Atkinson was selected to lead the mili- 
tary escort which was to be composed of detachments of 
both the First and Sixth Infantry Regiments. Because of 
the lateness of the season, the departure of the expedition 


70 F.A.R., IV, O.B. 20, August 27, 1823. 

71 John Fowle joined the Army in 1812; in 1815 he was trans- 
ferred to the Fifth Infantry, becoming a major in 1833; he was killed 
April 25, 1838, in a steamboat explosion. (Heitman, op. cit., p. 432.) 

72 Gaines to Atkinson, May 16, 1822, F.A.R., VI, O.B. 35. 
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was postponed until the spring of 1825, when the parties 
who were to participate were to rendezvous at the Council 
Bluffs. 


Fort Atkinson became a scene of busy activity as the 
soldiers made preparations for the detachment of the First 
Infantry which would arrive with the general. Supplies 
and equipment were readied, and the men practiced the 
novel method of propulsion of boats invented by General 
Atkinson and which was to be tried out on the trip.” 


On May 16 the expedition consisting of eight keel boats 
and four hundred and thirty-five men embarked. Captain 
Armstrong with a mounted detachment of forty men fol- 
lowed along the banks of the river to scout and hunt. Colo- 
nel Leavenworth, having consigned the command of Fort 
Atkinson to Col. A. R. Woolley, was a member of the party. 
The commissioners proceeded up the Missouri at a leisurely 
pace, stopping to have councils with the chiefs of the Ponca, 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Arikara, Mandan, Gros Ventre, and Crow 
tribes. Presents were given and the treaties of friendship 
signed. The Arikara appeared to be cordial, despite the 
incident two years before, and “appear to be impressed 
with deep & full contrision for their offences & it is thought 
they will behave well in future.” 


The expedition went beyond the Yellowstone River be- 
fore turning homeward on August 24. After an absence 
of over three months, the first glimpse caught by the weary 


73 “Colonel Atkinson . . . has invented a new mode of ascending 
that river (the Missouri) . . . The Machinery consists of a shaft, 
thrown across the center of the boat, with a water wheel at each 
end—a five feet cog wheel in the centre of the shaft, and put in 
motion by another cog wheel, three feet four inches, resting on an 
iron shaft, which supports a fly wheel at one end, of eight feet in 
diameter. The fly and small cog wheel are moved by a crank, pro- 
jecting from an arm of a fly wheel, with 2 pitmans, which are im- 
pelled by soldiers, seated on from eight to ten benches, four abreast, 
with a succession of cross bars before each bench, contained in a 
frame that moved on slides, with a three feet stroke of the crank... 
It is ascertained that these transports will make twenty miles per 
day, and thirty in case of emergency.” (Niles’ Weekly Register 
[November 6, 1824].) 

74“Journal of General Atkinson’s (1825) Expedition,” typescript 
in collections of Nebraska State Historical Society, entry of July 18. 
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travelers of the whitewashed walls of Fort Atkinson, with 
the American flag waving overhead, must have been most 
welcome. The last of the treaties, those with the Oto, Paw- 
nee, and Omaha, were signed at the post and the work of 
the commissioners ended. 


After the return of this expedition, Maj. Stephen W. 
Kearny” was directed to construct a temporary post for 
the First Infantry detachment near Fort Lisa. The post 
was named Cantonment Barbour” and the command was 
separate from, although subject to, the orders of the com- 
manding officer at Fort Atkinson, should necessity arise. 
Officers of the First were frequent visitors to the post and 
continued to participate in much of the social life at At- 
kinson. 


On July 5, 1825, a “hurricane” struck the post, de- 
stroying the mill. This was a serious blow, for plank from 
the mill was needed to repair the barracks. Logs had to 
be boated or carted for some distance; and probably for 
this reason, brick making was resumed to aid in rebuilding. 
The fort was rapidly deteriorating; and it was estimated 
that needed repairs would cost $3,000. To erect a new can- 
tonment would cost about $6,000. Both were large sums 
the War Department was reluctant to spend. The records 
of the Sixth Infantry contain few orders regarding the post 
in the years 1826 and 1827; perhaps Woolley was too dis- 
couraged to attempt more than routine shoring up of the 
sagging structures. The laundresses were moved inside the 
fort, but this move created new difficulties for the already 
harrassed commandant. The women and children not only 
failed to place refuse in designated sites, but had the ef- 
frontery to find the gates and esplanade convenient reposi- 
tories for trash, “contrary to all orders.”"* 


75 Stephen Watts Kearny entered the Army in 1812 and rose to 
the rank of captain in 1813; he was transferred to the First Infantry 
in 1821 and became a brevet major in 1823 for ten years service in 
one grade and major general for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
New Mexico and California, 1846. (Heitman, op. cit., 586.) 

76 After the new Secretary of War, James Barbour. 

77 F.A.R., V, O.B. 32, October 27, 1826. 
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In addition to the poor condition of the post, the arms 
of the regiment were old and of various patterns and manu- 
factures. Particularly bad were those of the rifle company, 
which had been manufactured in the early part of the War 
of 1812. Of a frugal nature, Woolley suggested that these 
could be traded to the Indians, and the company furnished 
with the fine type that he had seen at the ordnance office 
in Washington. The pay was eight months in arrears, the 
clothing deficient, the barracks so bad that even further 
repairs were wasted; the only brightness to the scene was 
the fact that the troops were healthy and that only one man 
had deserted since May 1825.”* 


For two years the fate of the fort was debated. A 
powerful argument against rebuilding the post was the 
fact that it was too far removed from the settlements to 
be useful in protecting them and not sufficiently removed 
to intimidate the more remote tribes. Interest was shifting 
to the Southwest and the Santa Fe trade. In 1825 Col. 
A. R. Woolley wrote Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown, Commander 
in Chief: 


I have been convinced that if we ever establish a safe 
chain of Posts from this to the Columbia River it will be 
going westward and crossing the Mountains between 40 & 43 
-——our route from this to the South fork of Lewis’ River in 
say 42% or to the Multnomah in 41% is safe and easy. 


Should we proceed by the Missouri River we shall get 
up into 48% encountering a severe northern climate and the 
Blackfeet Indians who are our sworn enemies. On the west- 
ern route we find the Shoshones who are our friends and 
the climate will be found mild ... A Military post estab- 
lished on the Arkansas between where the Mountains were 
first seen by Pike and point on the map bearing the name of 
Pike’s Block house say in Lat. 39% would be within striking 
distance of our route through the Mountains to the Columbia 
and of the crossing place of the Arkansas in proceeding 
through the pass of Tous to St. fee... 


78 On May 1, 1825, Pvt. A. Ruelle was sentenced to a stoppage of 
thirty dollars’ pay, solitary confinement on bread and water for three 
months for desertion; but Shubert Robinson, William Knight, John 
Wyand, John Jones, Charles Gibson, and Michael Whaling received 
stiffer sentences of “hard labour with an iron yoke around... neck 
having two prongs each one foot long” for the remainder of their 
hitch, a’sixty dollar fine, and to have 3/5 of their pay withheld for 
the remainder of their term. (IJbid., O.B. 26, May 1, 1825.) 
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This point or near the mouth of the Kanzas would be 
the best in the connecting chain of Posts, this on very many 
accounts possesses advantages over any other post on these 
waters. Let these remarks pass for what they are worth. . .79 
By March 1827 the decision concerning its future had 
been reached and the following communication was received 
at Fort Atkinson: 
The Military post at Council Bluffs will be abandoned 


and the 6th Regt of Infy will be stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks. 


. .. The Comg Officer of the 6 Regt will vacate Ft. At- 
kinson as soon as the season and a special regard to econ- 
omy, as well as to the preservation of every species of public 
property will authorize. . .8° 

Throughout the spring preparations were made for the 
evacuation of Fort Atkinson. Everything that would not 
be worth transporting was to be left behind. Commanders 
of companies were ordered to turn over all their stores to 
the quartermaster for packing, except the ox carts and 
yokes. The cattle and dairy items were offered to the Third 
Infantry for $2,000. The Reverend Mr. Edwards, a visitor 
at the post, was provided an escort back to Chariton, Mis- 
souri. Since the garrison was dangerously reduced and the 
evidence of the abandonment now apparent to the Indian 
tribes, Colonel Woolley took precautionary measures: two 
six pounders on their travelling carriages were brought in- 
side the walls and posted near the magazine. Cannister, 
round shot, and grape were provided for these and the 
guns in the Northwest bastion. The men were armed, and 
officers who wished them were supplied pistols. 


On June 4 Capt. Bennett Riley arrived with the trans- 
port boats; these were loaded with “light barrack furni- 
ture, doors, sashes, and glass, old irons, cart wheels, 
ploughs, and such articles as are worth taking down to 
Camp Leavenworth.”* The men were strictly forbidden to 
“encumber the boats with baggage—They are to be limited 
to what in a military sense appertains to a soldier, nor is 


79 Ibid., O.B. 28, June 20, 1825. 
80 Orders of Major General Brown, ibid., O.B. 26. 
81 Ibid., O.B. 32, June 3, 1827. 
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an officer allowed to encumber the boats with furniture.”** 
The commander relented sufficiently to allow each com- 
pany commander to place on board property to the amount 
of two tons beyond the limitation; but the laundresses, bur- 
dened with their household possessions, clothing, etc., had 
to be “closely watched or they will place on board many 
articles of little or no value.” Means had to be provided 
for the stores of the sutler who was without transporta- 
tion. 


The packing, of course, was not done without trouble 
and shortness of temper. Corporal Beckwith was court mar- 
tialed for refusing to secure a boat when an order was sent 
to him and for declaring that he did not care a “damn” who 
sent the order. He was reduced to the ranks. Benjamin 
Carmin, Company H, also got into trouble. Intoxicated, he 
declared that he was going crazy and would drown himself. 
Proceeding to the river to do just that, he was arrested and 
his whiskey rations stopped for fifteen days. 


The last detail having been carried out, the soldiers, 
their women and the children watched the flag being low- 
ered for the last time and then boarded the boats to em- 
bark on June 6, 1827. After the abandonment of the site, 
the fort at Council Bluffs deteriorated rapidly. The river 
soon deserted the bluff as its restless channel veered to the 
East. Fur traders continued to push their canoes past the 
old guardian, and it became something of a landmark. Max- 
imilian commented on the ruins as his party passed: 


. . we passed the mouth of Boyer’s Creek on the east 
bank, where the Missouri makes a bend, and saw the ruins 
of the former cantonment, or fort, at Council Bluffs. This 
military post was established, in the year 1819, for 1,000 
men, but, in fact, there were now only 500 men of the regi- 
ment in garrison at Jefferson barracks .. . the fort, or, 
rather, the barracks, formed a quadrangle, with a bastion 
or blockhouse, in two of the angles. At present there were 
only the stone chimneys, and, in the centre, a brick store- 
house under roof. Everything of value had been carried 
away by the Indians. We were told that numerous rattle- 
snakes are found among the ruins. The situation of Council 
Bluffs is said to have been much more favourable for ob- 


82 Ibid. 
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serving the Indians than that at Leavenworth; and it was 

even conjectured that the post will be again occupied.® 

The artist Carl Bodmer made a sketch of the area dur- 
ing his journey up the Missouri with Maxamilian. 


In 1847 the Mormons established “Summer Quarters” 
near the community now known as DeSoto, between Fort 
Calhoun and Blair. Brigham Young placed John D. Lee, a 
trusted lieutenant and later a participant in the notorious 
Mountain Meadows Massacre in southern Utah, in charge 
of starting farming operations to provide food for the thou- 
sands of Mormon immigrants who were waiting in Winter 
Quarters to begin the trip west. The land chosen by Lee 
was part of that farmed by the soldiers north of the fort.* 
Increasing hostility from neighboring Indian tribes caused 
the abandonment of Summer Quarters in the spring of 1848. 
It was not until 1854, when the first settler, Anselm Arnold, 
located on a tract near the old fort, that settlement came 
permanently to the area. The townsite of Fort Calhoun, 
Washington County, was claimed in the summer of that 
year, and the site was surveyed and platted a year later by 
Col. Lorin Miller.** 


Although never directly assaulted by a hostile army, 
Fort Atkinson fulfilled its original purpose, that of serving 
as a warning to both Indian tribes and the British that en- 
croachments on American territories or her people would 
not be tolerated. During this time the number of men em- 
ployed by the English in the fur trade was computed at 
about one thousand and their annual depredations upon the 


83 Reuben Thwaites (ed.), Travels in the Interior of North Amer- 
ica (Cleveland, 1905), I, p. 275. 

84 Edith L. Neale, “Mormon ‘Summer Quarters,’”’ Sunday Supple- 
ment, Omaha World-Herald, December 29, 1957; Charles Kelly (ed.), 
Journals of John D. Lee (Salt Lake City, 1938.) 

85 The name “Fort Calhoun” appears on the maps as early as 
1825, although just why such designation was given to the officially 
named Fort Atkinson is not clear. The intention may have been orig- 
inally to honor the Secretary of War; and Atkinson modestly re- 
ferred to the post as Calhoun. Early settlers probably took the name 
from a map. (Daniel M. Carr [ed.], Men and Women of Nebraska 
[Fremont, 1903], p. 45.) 
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fur trade at about a million dollars.** The struggle for this 
trade was a long and costly one, but the United States 
served notice of its intention to maintain its claims by es- 
tablishing military forces in the area at an early date. Re- 
lations with the Indians were, on the whole, relatively 
peaceful. The one foray against the Arikara concluded in 
a peace, the merits of which students are still arguing. The 
Adjutant General, however, with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent, expressed satisfaction with the handling of the ex- 
pedition: 
These papers have been submitted to the Genl in 
Chief who directs me to express to you his high satisfaction 
with the success of the expedition & his approbation of the 
Conduct of Colo Leavenworth & his Officers to whom he 


desires you to convey his thanks for the zeal & activity 
which they have displayed upon this occasion. 


The destruction of the Aricara Villages is very much to 
be regreted, as tending to counteract the good effects of the 
Expedition & on Ma [n] y other accounts -but the Genl is 
happy to observe that neither the Comdg officer nor any 
part of the Troops of the United States is liable to censure 
for that occurrence as it appears to have been the act of 
the Agents of the Miss. Fur Compy, who he is sorry to per- 
ceive so illy seconded the efforts of Colo Leavenworth to 
bring the affair to a successful & amicable termination.$7 


The Army intended to be in the upper Missouri coun- 
try for a long time and they wanted the occupation to be 
as peaceful as possible. Perhaps the greatest merit of this 
military venture was the attempt to establish amicable re- 
lationships with the neighboring tribes — Pawnee, Iowa, 
Omaha, Ponca, Oto and Missouri. The Pawnee, long a 
scourge to the Spanish settlements in New Mexico, became 
friendly to the Americans, a friendship that had long-reach- 
ing benefits later during the emigration to the gold fields 
and during and after the Civil War, when Pawnee served 
as scouts for the Army. 


86 In 1825, General Ashley claimed to have fallen in with “one 
of these British parties, which had fur in its possession of the value 
of $200,000. The number of men employed by the British in our ter- 
ritories is computed at about one thousand, and their annual depreda- 
tions upon us, perhaps, about a million of dollars in money, besides 
exciting the Indians against us.” (Niles’ Weekly Register, December 
1, 1827). 

87 E. Kirby, A.D.C, to Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, October 10, 1823, 
F.A.R., VI, O.B., 35. 
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The bountiful harvests of corn, grain and vegetables 
at the post were irrefutable proof that here was a land that 
only awaited the pioneer’s plow to yield abundantly. It is 
unfortunate that Long’s designation, “The Great American 
Desert,” received such wide-spread publicity, thus delaying 
settlement in the Nebraska area for another twenty-seven 
years. 


The roster of the officers who served at this fort is 
filled with the names of those who later distinguished them- 
selves during the Black Hawk War, the Florida Uprisings, 
and the Mexican War. Martin Scott, Bennett Riley, Henry 
Atkinson, Henry Leavenworth, Stephen Watts Kearny, Wil- 
liam Sewell Foster, Reuben Holmes and many others who 
gained experience in leadership at Fort Atkinson were later 
brevetted for gallantry in action. The Sixth remained at- 
tached sentimentally to the old post, and in 1831, Phillip St. 
George Cooke, then a young second lieutenant, wrote: 

. .. I took a trip to Council Bluffs the other day—the 
6th’s Elysian Fields as I believe in Metempsychosis (I be- 
lieve that’s the word) I believe the lonesome deer, the foxes 


‘looking out at the window’ were the quickened representa- 
tions of 6th’s dead— 


. “Go, Said he tell the 6th You saw Pilcher sitting 
upon the ruins of Fort Atkinson’—Poor Pilcher.’ 

During its brief existence, Fort Atkinson was the gate- 
way of the westward migration, which was to sweep across 
the prairies and mountains until it died on the shores of the 
Great Pacific Ocean. Little known, forgotten by most after 
its abandonment in 1827, this fortification was the farthest 
west of all outposts maintained by the War Department at 
that time. It was a link in a chain of posts founded to pro- 
tect those adventurers who penetrated deep in hostile In- 
dian territory, and who, in doing so, opened the West. There 
was a moment of time when the impetus westward paused 
uncertainly. Settlements had extended to Franklin and 
Chariton, Missouri; Prince Paul noted a flourishing com- 
munity growing up at the Council Bluffs. After the re- 








88 Phillip St. George Cooke to Reuben Holmes, original letter in 
possession of Mr. and Mrs. Gene Saylor, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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moval to Jefferson Barracks of the Sixth, pioneer families 
hesitated to advance farther into Indian territory without 
military protection. Eyes turned southward, where the 
opening of the Santa Fe trail revealed new vistas for the 
adventurous. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT FORT ATKINSON, 
NEBRASKA 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


BY MARVIN F. KIVETT 


ANY factors through the years tended to obliterate 
the remains of Fort Atkinson, but the general loca- 
tion of the fort has never been lost to history as 

have the sites of many fur trading posts, historic Indian 
villages and other locations important in Nebraska’s his- 
tory. 


Information as to Fort Atkinson’s location has re- 
mained in local tradition, handed down from the early 
settlers of the Fort Calhoun area. Written records also 
recorded the location. Father Pierre Jean DeSmet, the 
missionary who visited the site of Fort Atkinson in 1839, 
wrote in 1867: 

. . . Fort Atkinson was located where now stands the 


town of Fort Calhoun, Nebraska Territory, about sixteen 
miles in a straight line, above the city of Omaha, and forty 
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miles by river; Mr. Cabanne’s trading post was ten miles, 
by land, above where now stands Omaha City. Manual Lisa 
had a trading post one mile above Cabanne’s. . .1 

In a second letter of the same year, Father DeSmet 
again refers to the location of the fort and town of Fort 
Calhoun: 

.. . First, “Where was old Fort Calhoun located?” Fort 
Calhoun was never located; it took the name of Fort Atkin- 
son, which was built on the very spot where the council was 
held by Lewis and Clarke, and was the highest and first 
military post above the mouth of Nebraska river. . .2 

Archeological excavations made in the Fort Atkinson 
area were reported by W. H. Woods* in the 1880’s. Mr. 
Woods investigated building remains north of the De Soto 
post office which are probably attributable to the Mormon 
Summer Quarters establishment. He also referred to the 
location of the blacksmith shop at Fort Atkinson and re- 
mains west of Fort Calhoun which he called the fort’s dairy 
house. Throughout the years which followed there has been 
sporadic interest in the site and its preservation. 


In 1956, as a part of an intensified study of the Fort 
Atkinson site, preliminary archeological excavations were 
carried out by the Society. The site is located in Section 
12, less than a mile southeast of the Fort Calhoun post of- 
fice. The Missouri River bluffs in this area form a broad 
level terrace, nearly a mile in width, with the town of Fort 
Calhoun occupying the west portion and the Fort Atkinson 
site being at the east edge immediately adjacent to the Mis- 
souri River Valley. The site lies at an elevation of 1,050 
feet above sea level. There is a steep slope on the east front 
of the bluff leading to the flood plain fifty-five feet below. 
Descriptions by early writers which indicate the bluff to 
have been one hundred feet above the surface of the water 
would seem to have been an exaggeration, since it seems 
unlikely that fifty feet of filling has occurred. The old 
channel of the Missouri River is clearly discernible in cer- 


1Father Pierre Jean DeSmet to Mr. N. Ranney, December 9, 
1867, Nebraska State Historical Society Transactions and Reports, 
I (1885), 42-43. 

2 DeSmet to A. D. Jones, December 26, 1867, ibid., p. 43. 

3 Letters, W. H. Woods to R. W. Furnas, ibid., pp. 49-52. 
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tain areas at the foot of the bluff. At the south edge the 
bluff slopes gradually to a small intermittent stream which 
flows through Fort Calhoun from the northwest. This 
stream is identified on some maps as Hook’s Hollow. Al- 
though deeply cut intermittent streams are common above 
and below the Fort Atkinson area, none of any size occur 
in the immediate vicinity. The bluff terrace extends nearly 
two miles north to Moore’s Creek. There are isolated areas 
of the bluff surface which reach a height of twenty-five 
feet above the general plain, but much of the area presents 
a gently rolling surface. To the west the bluffs rise in a 
sharp slope to a height of nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet above the site area. 


Throughout the years the remains of Fort Atkinson 
have been slowly obliterated. For many years the owners, 
the Beals family, preserved sections of the site in unbroken 
sod. Finally, however, all farmable areas were placed under 
cultivation. Stones, bricks, and other debris were thrown 
into the old building depressions, and efforts were made to 
level the area. 


The purpose of the 1956 excavations was to delimit the 
area of the fort, secure samples of the tools and other ma- 
terials used by its occupants, and to locate the fort ceme- 
tery or cemeteries. A general survey of other historic sites 
of the period was planned. It was also hoped that some 
progress might be made toward locating the site of Can- 
tonment Missouri, occupied during the winter of 1819 and 
early spring of 1820. Little progress was made on the 
latter of our objectives. The remainder of the program 
was partially accomplished. 


Complete plans and detailed descriptions of Fort At- 
kinson are not available. One of the more complete descrip- 
tions has been left by Prince Paul, Duke of Wuerttemberg, 
who visited the fort in 1822, and the site in 1830. Having 
visited the Oto Fort or Cabanne’s Post near Ponca Creek, 
he traveled north, following the Missouri River bluffs and 
describes the Fort Atkinson area: 
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. .. I now saw the Council Bluffs, one of the most pic- 
turesque points along the often all too monotonous banks 
of the great river. The good-looking white-washed buildings 
of the fort could be seen at a considerable distance from 
almost any direction... . 


The fort itself was a square structure. Its sides were 
each 200 American yards long. There were eight loghouses, 
two on each side. There were three gates leading into this 
fort. On the side toward the river there was only a passage 
under the houses which here were set one against the other. 
Each house consisted of ten rooms, and was 25 feet wide and 
250 feet long. The roof of the houses sloped toward an in- 
terior court. The door and windows opened upon this court. 
On the outside each room has an embrasure or loophole, ten 
feet long. The interior court was a large grass covered 
square, in the center of which stood the powder house, built 
of stone. Around the fort, at a distance of fifty paces ran 
a fence with three gates. Outside the fort, on the northwest 
side was situated a council house, about fifty feet long, con- 
sisting of a hall and a smaller room. Here the government 
agents negotiated with deputations of the Indian nations 
and their chiefs. 


On the northwest side of the fort were also several 
small houses, intended for the supplies of the artillery. The 
gunsmith also had his smithy here. The remaining buildings 
which were around the fort were located on the banks of 
the Missouri, on a level lower than the fort. In these build- 
ings were housed the store for the personal needs of the es- 
tablishment, moreover, the bakery, and the smithy. Here 
was also the house for the cabinet-makers and the carpen- 
ters. 


On the south side was the gristmill and the sawmill. 
They were driven by oxen, and said to be completely equipped 
for this region. A storehouse, consisting of three stories, 
housed on the lower floor the spirituous beverages, on the 
second the salt pork, and on the third the cereals. Another 
storehouse, two stories high, contained all the materials and 
hardware required in the agricultural undertakings at the 
fort. The agricultural enterprise near the fort was splendid. 
A considerable stretch of land along the Missouri, south of 
the fort, and separated from the prairie by a row of hills, 
had been converted into excellent garden land. Here the 
finest European vegetables were grown. I saw our common 
cabbage, beans, onions and melons of excellent quality. .. .4 


In 1830, Prince Paul again visited the site of the aban- 
doned fort and noted the additional architectural features 
of the fort: 


In the year 1827 these troops were withdrawn and 
stationed at Leavenworth; the fort or rather, the barracks, 


¢ Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg, “First Journey to North 
America in the Years 1822 to 1824,” South Dakota Historical Collec- 
tions, XIX (1938), 360-361. 
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formed a quadrangle, with a bastion or blockhouse, in two 

of the angles... .5 
These descriptions by Prince Paul, various references to 
the construction work in the Sixth Infantry Regiment rec- 
ords, and a section of the fort’s plan prepared by Lieuten- 
ant Andrew Talcott in 1820 have given us a fairly clear 
picture of Fort Atkinson as it appeared. The two bastions 
or blockhouses mentioned by Prince Paul were located at 
the southeast and northwest corners of the quadrangle. In 
the center of the quadrangle was the substantial powder 
magazine. The exact site for some of the outlying buildings 
has not been determined. A few areas have been destroyed 
by erosion, cultivation, and road building activities. 


Today a county road leading from Fort Calhoun in a 
generally southeasterly direction skirts the west limits of 
the fort site and turns due east to cut through the south 
front of the site. It is in this area that some of the out- 
lying building remains, such as the sutler’s buildings, laun- 
dresses’ quarters and others, may have been destroyed. 
Widening of this road during recent years has also re- 
moved what appeared to be the remains of a lime kiln. 
This road and earlier work for flood control may have ef- 
fectively removed the site of the bakery, sawmill, gristmill, 
and other structures, bordering the ravine south of the fort. 
At one time this road crossed the southwest corner of the 
fortified section of the fort. This trail is still in use as an 
access road, but damage to the remains below may not be 
too great to follow the outlines of the building foundations. 


The only visible remains at the fort area today include 
a series of depressions in the edge of the bluff east of the 
fortified area. There are also shallow depressions and low 
elevations scattered over the cultivated area which mark 
the location of buildings. A low mound in the central sec- 
tion of the area may be the remains of the magazine. It 
is known that this substantial structure was one of the last 
remaining buildings of the fort. Northwest of the fortified 


5 Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Newied, Travels in the Interior of 
North America (R. G. Thwaites, ed., Harly Western Travels [Cleve- 
land, 1906], XXII), I, 275-276. 
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section a concentration of limestone fragments, bricks, 
glass, chinaware, and some glass beads and other items of 
the type provided for the Indians may mark the site of 
the Council House. This structure was a story and a half 
building measuring fifty-six by twenty feet. In the south- 
east area beyond the fortified section of the post are several 
depressions marking the positions of other buildings. One 
of these which will soon be destroyed by erosion and road 
construction work may be the remains of a storehouse re- 
ported by Colonel Leavenworth to be under construction 
on April 1, 1822. The structure is described as being sixty 
by thirty feet with two stories above a stone-walled cellar 
below. 


Approximately half way between this depression and 
the southeast corner of the fortified section of the post we 
excavated the remains of a structure measuring approxi- 
mately twenty feet square. This excavation was designated 
as Feature 3. The present average depth of the basement 
dug into the clay was two feet. On ledges at the edges of 
the basement were the remains of soft wood logs which 
served as sills for the walls of the structures. The shallow 
basement had been filled with ash and camp debris. This 
material ranged from buttons of nearly every type found 
at the post, to an abundance of broken liquor bottles, china- 
ware, animal bones, musket and rifle balls, bone-handled 
forks, a brass jew’s harp, several corn cobs, and many other 
items. Chinking for log walls found in the basement debris 
may have come from the original structure or may have 
been dumped with the trash from other buildings. A con- 
centration of brick at the south end of the basement may 
indicate that a fireplace and chimney were originally in 
this section. It seems likely that these remains represent 
one of the temporary structures erected during the early 
years at the post and was probably never covered with sid- 
ing from the sawmill. The abundance of Rifle Regiment 
buttons from the excavation would suggest its abandonment 
shortly after the 1821 consolidation of the Rifle unit into 
the Sixth Infantry Regiment. The articulated skeleton of 
a large wolf-like dog with a cavity crushed in the skull 
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came from the upper garbage fill. It is interesting to note 
that the commanding officer commented in 1822 on the 
“|. extraordinary accumulation of dogs at the post—so 
numerous as to become an intolerable nuisance ...” He 
therefore directed that all useless dogs be sent off or killed.° 
The bulk of the camp refuse came from Feature 3. 


An excavation in the area believed to be just north of 
the bastion at the southeast corner was the basement and 
foundation for one of the rooms in the fortification section 
of the fort. The structure measured ten feet by twenty 
feet with the long axis extending east to west and was 
designated as Feature 6. This was one of the more inter- 
esting structures excavated since all four c* the brick foun- 
dation walls were still standing. The walls extended from 
a heavily limed clay floor to a height of about four feet. 
The south wall had been originally constructed to a width 
of three bricks at the ends and a width of two bricks in 
the central section. The other three walls were solid and 
four bricks in width. Covering the clay floor was a heavy 
layer of plaster, smooth on one face and showing the im- 
prints of lath on the other. The plaster had fallen from 
the upper floor upon destruction of the building, possibly 
by fire. This would suggest extensive use of lath and plas- 
ter wall construction for the fort buildings. 


Among the limited number of specimens in this struc- 
ture was an iron spear point which appears to be from an 
espontoon.’ Other materials from the ruins of the structure 
included door hinges, metal Army buttons, bone buttons, 
and straight pins, similar to our modern type except for a 
full round head. 


Another basement, designated as Feature 1, excavated 





6 Daily Orders, July 23, 1822, Fort Atkinson Records, IV, 39. 
Typed copies of these records are in the collections of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. Hereafter these records will be designated 
as F.A.R. 

7 This was a poled weapon carried by certain early military offi- 
cers with the theory that their attention could then be given to lead- 
ing their command rather than firing a weapon. (Fritz, Kredel and 
Frederick P. Todd, Soldiers of the American Army [Chicago, 1954], 
Plate 4.) 
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to the north, may be the second or third structure south 
of the east subterranean entrance. It is also possible that 
this structure lay east of the fortification. More extensive 
tests in this area were not possible because of growing 
crops. The structure overlying this basement also had been 
destroyed by fire, with the charred remains falling to the 
floor some six feet beneath the present surface. The long 
axis of the structure was fourteen feet extending east to 
west while the width north to south was about eight feet. 
The walls of the basement were clay without stone or brick 
facing. The remains of eight circular timbers, ten to four- 
teen inches in diameter, had been set in the floor at each 
of the four corners and at the midpoint of each of the four 
walls. These apparently supported the structure above. 
Near the center point of the south wall was a concentration 
of brick and lime chinking. This appeared to represent 
the remains of a fireplace and chimney which were con- 
structed on the ground level, outside the limits of the base- 
ment. A fragment of brick found here had been numbered 
previous to baking with a part of a number (120) made 
by a finger mark. This may have been some weary sol- 
dier’s marking to indicate the number of bricks he had 
worked on, or it may have been an official tally of output. 
Military buttons, musket balls, Indian trade beads, and 
straight pins were found in the basement fill. The remains 
of a bone-handled knife with two buttons of the Rifle Regi- 
ment came from a ledge at the north side of the basement. 
The floor of the basement was well covered with lime as 
ordered at various times by the commanding officer. Ly- 
ing on the lime was a rectangular piece of tin from a box- 
like container. When lifted from the lime it was found 
that the exterior surface had been painted with brilliant 
red paint which is still well preserved. Two of the long 
strap hinges with the hinge posts were also on the floor 
at the east side. The door should have been to the west. 
The strap hinge may have been used with the room above 
in the opening cut to permit.the soldiers to fire from the 
outside walls. 
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The lime chinking and the charred wood in the base- 
ment suggest that the building was originally constructed 
of logs and then chinked. Later one-inch boards were 
placed over the logs and some additional chinking was 
done. Hundreds of nails of various sizes were found. Many 
of these were short and were used to secure the sawed 
boards added later. Entrance to the basement area may 
have been by means of a trap door since there was no 
evidence of stairs or footings for the stairs. 


A five-foot test trench was excavated in the area 
thought to be the east entrance to the fortification. This 
trench cut across a garbage-filled ditch approximately ten 
feet in width with a maximum depth of six and one-half 
feet below the present surface. Limestone slabs lined sec- 
tions of the wall and the bottom of the ditch. Some bricks 
were also used for this purpose. Limestone for lime and 
for building purposes was quarried by the soldiers and 
brought up river some ten to twelve miles. The test indi- 
cated that this passageway had been filled with garbage, 
probably in 1827, when the fort was abandoned. Among 
the materials recovered were a rare Infantry cap plate, or 
hat insignia of the 1814-1821 period; clay marbles; patch- 
box lids, trigger guards, and butt plates of brass for the 
1803 or 1814 U. S. Flintlock Rifle; the remains of two 
saddles, the identical features of which suggest they were 
Army issue; various padlocks and door locks; buttons of 
various types; an unsharpened, but damaged spade; a brass 
sword knuckle bow; clay pipe sections; iron spoons, a tin 
cup; wagon and carriage parts; ox shoes; crude iron; nails; 
bolts; and chain fragments. Gun flints of the dark English 
variety, and others of the lighter French variety were 
found throughout ull of the excavations. A heavy iron sec- 
tion, which apparently formed a rectangular door frame 
eighteen inches high by at least twenty-six inches in width, 
has hinge posts on the right side. At the bottom are the 
letters “TSBURGH”, perhaps from the word Plattsburgh 
of New York from where the Regiment moved to Fort At- 
kinson, or for Pittsburgh. The frame might represent a 
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safe door or it might be from one of the bakery ovens used 
at the fort. 


From a point extending south of the north line of the 
fort toward the east entrance there are a series of eight 
depressions in the sloping edge of the bluff which have 
been referred to as “caches” by early settlers. These are 
beyond the east limits of the Fort Atkinson plan as illus- 
trated and are overgrown with timber. The northern de- 
pression was completely excavated. It was found to be a 
rectangular structure and probably served as a root cellar 
or for similar storage. Its present depth was eight feet at 
the west or fort side and about four feet at the east or 
river side. Its length was nineteen feet north to south and 
twelve feet east to west. At approximately the midpoint 
of the east wall was an entranceway three to four feet in 
width extending toward the river bluff for a distance of 
more than ten feet. The remains of ten timbers which 
supported the roof were found around the edges of the 
structure. There were three posts in a line in the center 
of the structure and two additional posts on either side of 
the entrance about half way out from the basement. Tim- 
bers which were preserved were rectangular or square in 
cross section, suggesting they were hewn before being used. 
Their width varied from seven to sixteen inches. The clay 
floor had a coating of lime with drainage to the east to- 
ward the entranceway. There was no evidence of burning 
in this structure. Bricks and chinking were not found and 
it seems unlikely there was a fireplace in the structure. 


This structure appears to have been a dugout store- 
house without a second floor. The roof was probably con- 
structed of logs covered with grass, brush and dirt. There 
may have been a door at the junction of the entrance with 
the structure since posts were set here and one hinge came 
from this area. Some short nails at the clay walls suggest 
they may have been partly faced with boards. Very few 
specimens came from the remains. They included two small 
iron cannon balls, a few iron fragments, nails and frag- 
merits of glass and chinaware. There were also several 
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Above—North section of a Fort Atkinson plan drawn in 1820, 

by Lieutenant Andrew Talcott. In the center is the powder 

magazine, at the upper left corner is one of the two bastions 
for cannon. 


Below—Museum Model of Fort Atkinson. The view is toward 
the xthexxxestx north. 
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Above—Brick-walled basement, excavated near the southeast 
corner of the fort. 


Below—Pike pole point found on the floor of a basement. 








Above—Gabriel Field's tombstone section and other materials 
from Fort Atkinson in the Washington County Historical So 
ciety Museum, Fort Calhoun 


Below—Section of a burial showing the amputated right upper 
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Uniform of the Artillery, Infantry, Rifle, Dragoon, Cadet (1813- 
1816; 1813-1821) 


(Left*to right) 1. West Point cadet, U.'S.M.A.; 2. Lieutenant of 

Artillery; 3. Private of Infantry; 4. Private of Rifles; 5. Private 

of Artillery; 6. Sergeant of Light Artillery; 7. Sergeant of Light 
Dragoons. 

(Illustration XIII, Uniform of the Army of the United States from 1774 to 

1889. Published by the Quartermaster General, 1890-1909. Note: This 


illustration appeared circa 1890. Subsequent research has revealed in- 
accuracies in the details of the uniforms as pictured here.) 
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military buttons of the usual type, including examples used 
by the Infantry and the Rifle Regiment. One button, how- 
ever, was of the white metal type with the “U S” repre- 
senting the Infantry button of about the 1784-1820 period.* 
At the end of the entrance and continuing down the very 
steep slope to the floodplains below were found various 
forms of refuse, dumped from the fort above. Much of 
this suggests shop work and consisted of iron, tin, and 
brass sections. Also occurring were limited amounts of 
chinking, brick fragments, and chinaware. This excava- 
tion was described as Feature 4. 


Approximately thirty feet north of this storehouse 
structure we located a series of rectangular pits near the 
present edge of the bluff. Growing in this area were a 
few asparagus plants which may be the descendants of 
that grown in the fort gardens. The five pits excavated 
had been filled before the fort was abandoned. These pits 
varied in length from about seven to nine feet, while the 
width varied from three to about five feet. The walls were 
perpendicular and the floor had been carefully leveled. A 
considerable amount of garbage was found in the fill. This 
consisted of animal bones, including those of the pig and 
horse; various types of glass bottles, including liquor and 
the small “Essence of Peppermint” type; Army buttons; a 
shoe sole; bone comb; a bone section from a violin bow; a 
jew’s harp; Artillery buttons on cloth; an Infantry hat plate 
with the remains of the leather hat; limited amounts of 
chinaware; and six small Spanish coins, ranging in date 
from 1723 to 1804. Large amounts of lime as well as some 
ashes occurred in levels throughout the pits. It seems likely 
that these pits may be some of the many sanitary sinks 
which were ordered to be dug at various times by the com- 
manding officer. 


A short distance west of these sinks, but outside the 


walls of the fort, was found a single circular pit, desig- 
nated as Feature 12. A large pile of lime partly covered 


8 David F. Johnson, Uniform Buttons, American Armed Forces, 
1784-1948 (Watkins Glen, N. Y., 1948), I, 52. 
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the pit and extended beyond. The pit contained charcoal, 
lime, heavy pieces of bar iron, slag, a belt buckle and gun 
parts. It measured slightly less than four feet in diameter 
and four feet in depth. A heavy rectangular section of iron 
from this pit has the impression of a flintlock hammer 
screw. The walls of the die-like tool are heavy, suggesting 
its use to exert pressure. It seems likely this pit was used 
in the work of the gunsmith or blacksmith. 


There has been much speculation on the location of 
the cemetery for Fort Atkinson and the earlier Cantonment 
Missouri. The death rate was particularly high during the 
winter of 1819 and spring of 1820. Although there are 
several references in the daily orders to funerals of the 
officers and burial of the enlisted men and some civilians, 
the specific location of the cemetery is not given. There 
is a suggestion that the officers were either buried in a 
separate cemetery, or more likely, a separate section of 
one cemetery. On one occasion some human remains found 
on the hills west of the fort and identified as unknown 
soldiers from Fort Atkinson were sent to the United States 
National Cemetery at Fort McPherson. There seems to 
have been little direct evidence for this identification, since 
the prehistoric as well as the historic Indians utilized the 
hills in the area for their burials. 


North of the site of Fort Atkinson, approximately a 
mile and a half, is a bluff section overlooking the Missouri 
River bottoms. Somewhere in the immediate bottoms be- 
low was the original site of Cantonment Missouri. In this 
field on the bluff, tombstone fragments have been found 
over a period of the last seventy years.° The most recent 
find by Mr. John Paul Rathjen, the land owner, was the 
top section of a stone bearing the following “Gabriel Field, 
1st Lieut. 6th Regt. born in Jefferson Cou. ...” Lieutenant 
Field was a prominent officer at Fort Atkinson, having 
died April 16, 1823, from what was described as “an acci- 


*®W. H. Woods to R. W. Furnas, Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety Transactions and Reports, I (1885), 51. 
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dental wound in the thigh with a sharp pointed knife by 
which the main artery and nerve were severed.’ 


The Council of Administration, convened at Fort At- 
kinson on March 1, 1826, ordered that steps be taken as 
soon as practicable to secure stones to mark the graves of 
deceased officers at the post and that the stones procured 
should bear the name, rank, regiment, and the time of 
death." This would suggest that probably only the offi- 
cers’ graves were marked with stones. 


Mr. Rathjen had tested the field by means of a power 
auger without definite indication for burials. Our 1956 
field party carried out tests in a small area by means of 
a trench extending north and south. Mr. Rathjen had 
marked the location of the Gabriel Field stone at the time 
it was found by means of a wooden stake. We centered 
our test trench near this wooden stake. 


Our five-foot trench extended for a distance of fifty 
feet. At the south end, the trench was about thirty-six 
feet west of the bluff edge, and twenty-two feet west of 
the bluff edge at the north end. A total of five graves 
were uncovered in this test section. Four of the graves 
contained the remains of individuals while one grave was 
empty, two of the individuals were children, and two were 
adults, buried in an extended position at a depth of five 
feet with the head to the west. Little remained of the chil- 
dren’s coffins except for the square nails and small frag- 
ments of wood. Larger sections of wood from the adult 
coffins were preserved. Square nails and some screws were 
used in the construction of the coffins. One of the coffins 
had a hinged lid which permitted the top section to be 
opened. Small pieces of tombstones, fashioned from a fine 
grained limestone, were found in the grave fill of the two 
adult graves and one of the children. There were no frag- 
ments found in the empty grave. 


10 General Orders, Sixth Infantry Regiment, April 17, 1823, F. 
A.R., IV, 95-96. 

11 General Orders, Sixth Infantry Regiment, March 21, 1826, ibid., 
V, 15. 
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During the summer of 1958 our attention was again 
directed toward the cemetery as a result of another grave 
having been partially uncovered. This grave with burial 
lay approximately three feet east of the tombstone stake. 
The field was in wheat during the 1958 test excavations so 
our investigations were limited to the single burial. The 
burial was that of a young adult male buried in a wooden 
coffin lying in the usual fashion with the head to the west. 
Of unusual interest, however, was the right upper leg. At 
a point approximately one-third the length of the thigh 
from the body, the leg had been amputated. The ampu- 
tated surface showed no evidence of subsequent healing. 


At the foot of the grave a rectangular excavation above 
the grave floor was found to contain a rectangular wooden 
box. The severed remains of the right leg were buried in 
this separate container. From this association it seems 
likely that the individual died shortly after the amputa- 
tion. Medical records for Fort Atkinson have not yet been 
located; this record could indicate definitely that Field’s 
leg was amputated before death. The known details re- 
garding his wound and the proximity of the stone to the 
grave would strongly suggest that this was the grave of 
Lieutenant Gabriel Field. 


There were no buttons or other materials with any of 
the adults to indicate rank or unit for the adults. One of 
the adult skeletons excavated in 1956 was examined by Dr. 
T. D. Stewart. Among other observations he noted that the 
remains were definitely those of a white male around thirty 
years of age. He computed the individual’s height to have 
been five feet eight to nine inches. There were considerable 
dental cavities and some tooth loss. There was no evidence 
as to cause of death.” 


The nails and other hardware from these graves ap- 
pear to be identical to similar objects from the remains of 
Fort Atkinson. There can be little doubt that this is a 


12 Dr. T. D. Stewart to author, January 8, 1957. Dr. Stewart is 
Curator, Division of Physical Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
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cemetery for the Fort Atkinson officers. From the loca- 
tion of the cemetery, being at a considerable distance from 
the fort, it also seems likely that it was established with 
the first deaths at Cantonment Missouri in the flood plains 
below. Additional archeological excavations will be neces- 
sary before it can be determined whether the enlisted men 
are also buried in this immediate area. The dead from the 
Cantonment Missouri period of 1819, to the abandonment 
of Fort Atkinson in 1827, would have included more than 
two hundred people. These would have consisted of some 
civilians, such as fur traders, enlisted men or officers, or 
the families of the many men. Thus, this would be the 
first white cemetery of considerable size in the Nebraska 
region. 


ARTIFACTS 


A comprehensive description of the many specimens 
recovered from our excavations is not possible in this re- 
port. However, the artifacts recovered are significant for 
a number of reasons, and a limited description of them 
seems desirable. 


Fort Atkinson represents one of the earliest and larg- 
est western forts. The time of occupation, a seven year 
span, is short, so that materials can be assigned to a par- 
ticular period. Unlike many other forts of the period, the 
early architectural details and artifacts have not been ob- 
scured by subsequent occupancy and rebuilding processes. 
For students of military insignia and Army unit history, 
the remains from Fort Atkinson hold much interest. Only 
regular Army units, primarily the Sixth Infantry and Rifle 
regiments, were stationed at Fort Atkinson, while many of 
the other contemporary posts were also garrisoned in part 
with militia. An adequate study of the materials from the 
Nebraska fort will aid in definitive studies of our national 
military history. This is particularly true for the history 
of the Rifle Regiment which saw its final service at Fort 
Atkinson. 
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The materials from Fort Atkinson also represent one 
of the first excavated collections relating to early white 
history in this region. They will be useful for dating ma- 
terials from historic Indian villages and for dating other 
early white occupational sites. In addition to these special- 
ized uses the objects provide a visual means through their 
use in museum exhibits to teach our early frontier history. 


Fort Atkinson as the station for the Sixth Infantry 
and Rifle regiments included among its inventory of ord- 
nance materials a considerable variety of weapons and ac- 
cessories. There are various references to these weapons 
in the daily orders as well as in ordnance reports. The 
individual arms, flintlock rifles and muskets, were the pri- 
mary weapons. On September 30, 1820, the commanding 
officer reported that the Sixth Regiment had 281 stand of 
arms with 236 of these arms in the hands of the men and 
fit for use. The remaining forty-five were in-storage and 
in possession of the armorer for repair. There were also 
on hand in the regiment, thirty-seven rifles issued only for 
hunting.** Until April 1821, the members of the Rifle Regi- 
ment appear to have been armed with U. S. 1803 Model 
Rifles. Upon their consolidation into the Sixth Infantry 
and other regiments, some retained their rifles until they 
were replaced with muskets on August 1, 1821. On that 
date it was ordered that rifles would be turned in except 
for five per company, since muskets had been received. In 
October 1825, the need for rifles was again noted when 
the colonel of the Sixth Regiment ordered that Light Com- 
pany B should be armed with rifles, pouches and horns, 
with other equipment, and be instructed and designated as 
a Rifle Company.* 


There are frequent comments regarding damaged or 
obsolete weapons in the Regiment. The 1822 report by the 
United States Ordnance officer bears out these comments. 
Among the small arms listed as assigned to Council Bluffs 


13 Report of Major Wm. S. Foster, Commanding Sixth Infantry 
Regiment, to Colonel Decies Wadsworth, Ordnance Office, Washing- 
ton, September 30, 1820, F.A.R., VI, 16-17. 

14 Daily Orders, October 6, 1825, F. A. R., V, 132. 
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were 222 muskets complete and 443 muskets damaged but 
repairable. There were also forty rifles complete and 625 
rifles damaged but repairable. There was also one patent 
rifle on hand.** Thus the commander at Fort Atkinson was 
still retaining most of the rifles issued in the Army. Fort 
Crawford at Prairie Du Chien was the nearest competitor 
with a total of 133 complete rifles and 109 damaged but 
repairable. Among other small arms and accoutrements 
listed for Council Bluffs were two noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ swords, 188 bayonet scabbards, and 220 bullet moulds 
out of a total of 264 listed for all stations. It is interesting 
to note that three of the four stations listing bullet moulds 
also listed rifles. It seems likely that these individual 
moulds were for use with rifles. 


There were also suggestions at various times that the 
heavier weapons should be increased or improved. The re- 
port of 1822, however, lists the following for the post: nine 
six-pounder iron cannon, five twenty-four-pounder howitz- 
ers, ten six-pounder and one four-pounder traveling car- 
riages, five twenty-four-pounder howitzer carriages, and 
various accessories such as rammers and sponges, worms 
and ladles, drag ropes, and powder horns. Other equipment 
included 2,221 six-pound cannon balls, and 168 three-pound 
cannon balls. They also had 205 shells for the twenty-four- 
pounder howitzer and 406 strapped shot for the six-pound- 
ers. There was case shot for all cannons. A total of 1,149 
pounds of musket balls and 7,720 musket flints were on 
hand. The ammunition supply for the muskets seemed ade- 
quate, with more than two tons of musket powder, 89,400 
musket cartridges, and 22,560 pounds of pig lead available 
in storage.** 


A general report on conditions at Fort Atkinson in 
1826 described the arms: 


15 This may have been one of the Hall breech-loading flintlock 
rifles, U. S. Model 1819, sent to the frontier to be tested. 
16 Report of Lt. Col. G. Bomford, Ordnance Department, Novem- 
ber 30, 1822, American State Papers: Military Affairs, II (Washing- 
ton, 1834), 487-494. 
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The arms of the regiment are old and of various 
patterns of manufacture and are unfit for the Regiment, 
very probably inferior to those of any other Regiment in the 
service. The Rifles of the Rifle Company are particularly 
bad, altho in firing order; they are old ones very hastily 
manufactured in the early part of the war; there are several 
hundred of this description in store. If pains were taken 
they could be sold at this post to Indians and traded for 
their full value. I have seen some exceedingly fine Rifles 
at the Ordnance Office in Washington, manufactured, I think 
as late as 1822 at Harper’s Ferry... .17 

It is evident that the post was well supplied with 
weapons for defense. Unlisted in the ordnance report were 
the private arms of the officers as well as those in posses- 
sion of the various civilians. Some evidence of these pri- 
vate arms was revealed by our excavations. These include 
a lock and side plate from a holster or large pistol, prob- 
ably of European origin and dating from after 1800. There 
were also various octagon barrel sections which may be 
from American sporting rifles. The U. S. Musket Model 
1795, and contract specimen of 1808, were represented by 
iron locks, butt plates, barrel bands, and barrel sections. 
The U. S. Pistol Model of 1816 appeared to be represented 
by a flintlock hammer and a hammer screw. One upper 
vise jaw appears large for the usual U. S. martial arm. 


The bulk of the rifle remains consist of the brass hard- 
ware or furniture, including patch boxes, trigger guards, 
and butt plates (Plate I A, 18-20). While some of these 
are in excellent condition, others are cut or have file marks 
suggesting that many were cut or filed to be used for other 
purposes. The primary difference between the 1803 and 
the 1814 models was in a slightly longer barrel for the 
latter. Complete barrels were lacking so we were unable 
to distinguish rifle models on the basis of archeological 
evidence. The Fort Atkinson records suggest, however, 
that the bulk of the unserviceable, or discarded rifles, were 
of the earlier model. 


Gun flints fall into two general sizes—those probably 
used in the muskets and those used for rifles and perhaps 


17 Report of Lt. Col. A. R. Woolley to Major Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
Commander Western Department, June 30, 1826, F.A.R., V., 13-14. 
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pistols (Plate I A, 10-183). The musket size are all fashioned 
from light amber colored flint, often characterized as 
“French.” These range in length from 24 mm. to 34 mm. 
and 26.5 mm. to 34.5 mm. in width with a range of thick- 
ness from 6.5 mm. to 12.5 mm. The rifle and pistol size 
flints include examples fashioned from both the light-col- 
ored flint and grey to black flint, often characterized as the 
“English” type. These range in length from 19 mm. to 29 
mm. with a width of 23.5 mm. to 26.5 mm. and a thickness 
of 4.0 mm. to 12 mm. Although many of the flints show 
evidence of resharpening there are no homemade specimens. 


Perhaps some of the more interesting types of speci- 
mens because of their rarity are the flint caps placed be- 
tween the flint and the hammer cap to secure the flint and 
absorb part of the shock as the hammer struck the frizzen 
(Plate I A, 8, 9). There are four of these fashioned from 
lead and one from brass. These are oval in shape and vary 
in length from 25 mm. to 40 mm. They usually have a rec- 
tangular section cut from one end to clear the vise screw 
in the hammer and may be serrated at the outer edge. The 
brass example is unusual, but may have been cut from 
abandoned hat insignia or other thin brass work. 


Musket and rifle balls were relatively common but no 
large concentrations were recovered from any of the ex- 
cavations (Plate I A, 14-16). There is considerable varia- 
tion in size, but the majority fall into sizes suitable for the 
musket and the slightly smaller examples suitable for use 
in the rifle or military hand guns. Although we found no 
bullet moulds in our excavations we do have a single ex- 
ample found on the surface which probably belongs to the 
fort period. It is a tong type with cylindrical body and 
spherical cavity for the ball. The jaws have a sharpened 
area for cutting off the lead projections. The caliber would 
appear to be less than that for the issued weapons.” 


18 This summary on firearms and accessories is compiled in part 
from a more detailed report on file provided by Warren C. Caldwell, 
River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution, 1958. 
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An object which probably served as part of the post 
armorer’s equipment came from Feature 12. This is a 
small rectangular block of iron with one surface having 
the imprint of a flintlock hammer screw (Plate I A, 7). It 
appears to have been used with a corresponding half to 
exert pressure in forming or straightening the screws. 


Small iron cannon balls with three general diameters 
( 3.0 cm., 3.5 cm. and 5.0 cm.), came from the excavations 
(Plate IB, 10). Larger examples, including pieces of ex- 
plosive and link shot, have come from the site. Examples 
of the large explosive balls have been recovered from the 
South Dakota Arikara Indian village bombarded by Fort 
Atkinson troops in 1823." 


Lying on the floor of the brick-walled basement, Fea- 
ture 6, was an iron spear or pike point, measuring nearly 
36 cm. in length (Plate IB, 9). It seems likely that this 
point may have been used on the military pikes issued 
during the earlier years in the Army. Remains of swords 
include an iron section of a blade and a knuckle bow or 
handle section (Plate IB, 7). Its gilded finish would sug- 
gest use by officers of the Rifle Regiment or of the Ar- 
tillery.”° 


Military buttons were among the more common arti- 
facts from the excavations. Approximately 60 percent of 
these were of the Rifle Regiment style of the type in use 
from 1808 to 1821 (Plate II A, 1-5). With the disbanding 
of the regiment at Fort Atkinson in 1821, many of the 
buttons were probably discarded. Other buttons represent 
the First, Second, and Third Regiments of Artillery for the 
period of 1814-1821 (Plate II B, 1-3). Some Artillery but- 
tons are in the style of the 1784-1810 period. Buttons rep- 
resenting the Infantry were the second most common type 


19 W. D. Strong, “Studying the Arikara and Their Neighbors on 
the Upper Missouri,” Explorations and Field Work of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1932, Publication No. 3213 (Washington, 1933), 
pp. 73-76. : 

20 Identifications by Harold L. Peterson, Staff Historian, U. S. 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C., letter to author, November 
28, 1956. 
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found (Plate III A, 1-4). The oldest of these is of the white 
metal “U.S.” type used in the 1784-1820 period." Un- 
marked buttons of brass, white metal, and bone were also 
found (Plate III B). Some of these may have been for trade 
with Indians or worn by the civilians or soldiers. 


Two rare objects excavated were hat plates worn by 
the Infantry during the period of 1814-1821 (Plate I B, 6). 
One of these was found in one of the sinks together with 
fragments of a tall leather cap on which it was worn. Ex- 
amples of the diamond shaped 1812 cap plates for Riflemen 
have also come from Fort Atkinson (Plate I B, 4,6). Ex- 
amples of the second pattern of the Riflemen’s cap plate 
for the 1817-1821 period are more common. This consists 
of a large brass cockade stamped with a looped horn. A 
bugle and an eagle were worn above. These cockade sec- 
tions also have been recovered from an early Pawnee vil- 
lage site in Webster County, Nebraska. 


One plain rectangular waist belt buckle and a plain 
oval crossbelt plate”? are present in the collection (Plate 
I B, 3, 1). Various types of brass and iron buckles used on 
clothing and equipment also came from the excavations. 


Large numbers of stoneware, chinaware, glassware, 
and pottery sherds were found, but there were relatively 
few complete specimens. The entire collection was sub- 
mitted to the Smithsonian Institution for identification and 
description of the materials. The following paragraph is 
quoted from the letter accompanying the Institution report: 


With much pleasure I have gone over the Fort Atkinson 
material. It all falls together beautifully, nothing being at 
variance with the limited period of the site. What surprises 
me is the lavish degree of household equipment at such a 
distant army post. Certainly, one would not expect to find 
there something as unusual as a black basaltesware teapot, 
nor so much Staffordshire china!2s 


21 Summarized from identifications by Lt. Col. James Duncan 
Campbell in letters to the author and from Johnson, op. cit., Vols. I 
and II. 

22 See J. Duncan Campbell, “A War of 1812 Military Trash Pit,” 
Military Collector and Historian, VII, No. 4 (Winter 1956), 103. 

23 Report by C. Malcolm Watkins, Associate Curator of Cultural 
History, Division of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, June 26, 
1957. 
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The most common items of glass were wine bottle 
fragments. All were broken, but one has been restored 
(Plate IV A, 1). These are olive amber cylinder glass bot- 
tles with the neck curving into a double-beveled lip. These 
bottles were hand blown and show evidence of the pontil 
rod on the inverted bottom. Such bottles were particularly 
common in the refuse from the “sinks.” 


There were also sections of heavy olive green glass 
bottles. These fragments were identified as from a “car- 
boy or matras”—a large ovoid container usually used for 
chemicals. Such containers are described as common 
throughout most of the eighteenth century and through the 
first quarter of the nineteenth. It is possible that this con- 
tainer was part of the surgeon’s supplies. 


Drinking container fragments represent plain blown 
glass tumblers, a wine-glass foot of clear lead glass, and a 
hand-blown engraved tumbler rim. There are also frag- 
ments of blown-molded clear glass showing part of the base 
and side of a decanter or pitcher of the “three mold” va- 
riety, made principally by the Boston & Sandwich Glass 
Company between 1825 and 1835. Fine vertical ribs on the 
side are continued on the base toward the center. Some 
glass of this type is believed to have been made before 1825 
by the New England Glass Company, founded in 1818. 


Various forms of bottles were recovered. The most 
common type are the small clear flint glass form, square 
in cross section (Plate IV A, 2, 3). They are marked “Es- 
sence of Peppermint by the King’s Patent.” These con- 
tained a popular patent medicine which originated in Eng- 
land but was imitated in America. The wide popularity of 
this medicine lasted for more than a hundred years, until 
the 1850’s. Examples of clear glass from our excavations 
may be English in origin while others with crude pontil 
marked bases may be American. Such bottles are also com- 
mon in the early historic Indian villages of Nebraska. 


Other evidence of patent ‘medicine are the bases of 
small, blown, cylindrical bottles of aquamarine glass. These 
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are from bottles which contained “Bateman’s Pectoral 
Drops,” another long enduring patent medicine which orig- 
inated in England in the eighteenth century and was imi- 
tated in America. The bottles were tubular with mouths 
similar to those on the peppermint bottles. These have no 
raised letters of identification but were originally wrapped 
in a paper label.** 


Broken window glass, somewhat thinner than that in 
use today, was common in all excavations. 


Items made from clay represented a variety of speci- 
mens. A few complete objects include a small redware 
pottery ink bottle, glazed on the interior (Plate IV A, 5). 
Such bottles were used in the portable traveling writing 
desks. There is also one complete and one fragmentary 
snuff jar of redware pottery (Plate IV A, 4). It is glazed 
dark brown and has a metallic luster. The rim at the top 
is of the type for securing a paper cover. There are also 
fragments of various salt-glazed jugs. 


Staffordshire ware is well represented by sherds from 
Feature 3. Among the examples is a section of a blue 
transfer-printed white earthenware cup and saucer from 
the same set. It has a floral border with a central design 
of a child seated on a bench (Plate IV B, 5, 6). There is 
also a section of a white earthenware tea plate with molded 
relief rim design with floral swags and hand colored roses 
(Plate IV B, 2). One sherd has a black transfer scene 
showing a female figure. This example is believed to date 
from about 1815. 


A portion of a blue transfer-printed bow] has a Chi- 
nese design (Plate V A, 8). There are also two fragments 
of the “Willow Pattern” blue-printed Staffordshire ware 
(Plate V A, 7). Bases of a Staffordshire whiteware bow] 
and sugarbowl had been burned prior to being discarded 
in the garbage. Various sherds represent “Mocha” ware 
which is described as a subclass of the banded white earth- 


24 Information on patent medicine bottles provided by Mr. George 
B. Griffenhagen, Curator of Medicine and Public Health, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1956. 
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enware and creamwares produced by the Staffordshire 
potters (Plate IV B, 1). The most common form of decora- 
tion was carried out by the application of a brew of to- 
bacco and hops to form a dendritic pattern. 


The most common ware from Fort Atkinson is the 
English “shell-edge.” Most fragments are from plates, but 
one section of a large platter in the collection bears the im- 
pressed mark of Enoch Wood & Sons of Burlem, one of the 
leading Staffordshire potters (Plate V B, 1). The Ameri- 
can Eagle design suggests it was fashioned for the Ameri- 
can market. The firm operated under this particular name 
from 1819 until 1846, so it is of interest to find this recent 
example of their work on the western frontier. The shell- 
like edge of this type of ware may be in green or blue. 


Other marked pieces include an undecorated fragment 
of a plate with the mark “A. Stevenson, Warranted Staf- 
fordshire” in a circle with a crown at center. Stevenson 
operated his factory in Cobridge, Staffordshire, from 1808 
to 1829. 


Rare in the collection are pink-lustre saucer fragments. 
There are three sherds of blue-printed Staffordshire ware 
with superimposed bands of pink lustre (Plate V A, 13-15). 
Other rare objects include handle sections from a black 
basaltesware vessel which may be a teapot (Plate V A, 11). 
Pepper shakers have engine-turned decorations applied to 
the clay before firing, with one having a green glaze (Plate 
IV B, 3). 


Although fragments of the long stemmed white clay 
pipes were common there were no complete examples re- 
covered. One bowl section has the letters “W” on one side 
of the heel and “G” on the other (Plate IV A, 7). On the 
back of the bow] are the letters “T D” in a circle. One pipe 
bow! of red earthenware is made in the form of a man’s 
head (Plate IV A, 6). This bowl is complete, and the stem 
opening indicates it was smoked with a wooden stem. 


Baked clay marbles were found in nearly every exca- 
vation. Marbles were generally a man’s game during this 
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early period and have been found in large numbers on en- 
campment sites of the American Revolution and War of 
1812.*° It would appear that the soldiers of Fort Atkinson 
also spent time at this game. 


The other major items of clay from the site are the 
thousands of bricks made at the fort. There can be little 
doubt that thousands are still buried beneath the ground. 
They vary considerably in size and degree of firing. In one 
area of the fort grounds there are the remains of a large 
pile of bricks which have disintegrated. It seems likely 
these bricks did not receive their final burning. 


Objects relating to transportation in the collection in- 
clude ox and horse shoes, iron mountings for a doubletree, 
linchpins for wagons, or perhaps for cannon carriages, 
bridle bits, a currycomb and the remains of two saddles. 
These saddles were recovered from Feature 9 which ap- 
pears to be the underground east entrance. It seems likely 
that the saddles and other materials were hastily dumped 
here upon abandonment of the fort. Only the metal parts 
remained, with fragments of the wooden sections (Plate 
VI A, 1). Although an iron stirrup came from one of the 
sinks, there were none with the saddles (Plate VIA, 2). 
Since both saddles are identical in type it seems likely they 
were government property. In the same excavation there 
were a number of heavy iron rings and chain sections 
which may have served on the cannons, wagons, or boats. 
What appears to be an iron bracket for a carriage also 
came from this excavation. 


Direct evidence of clothing other than buttons includes 
a leather shoe sole for the right foot, a section of an Ar- 
tillery Corps coat, and the section of an Infantry high 
leather cap recovered with the metal hat plate, referred to 
earlier. 

Kitchen and household tools include bone-handled forks 


and knives. More than twenty two-tined, bone-handled 
forks are represented by fragments. Some have the flat 








25 Lt. Col. J. Duncan Campbell to author, September 11, 1956. 
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shank for fastening with rivets (Plate VIB, 1), while 
others have a tapered shank (Plate VIB, 2). There is 
considerable variety in the size of the knives recovered, 
and the two types of handle shanks are represented (Plate 
VIB, 8-10). 


All spoons, except one, are of iron (Plate VIB, 4, 5). 
They vary in size from teaspoons to large cooking forms. 
One teaspoon has a white metal or silver finish. There is 
also half of a brass spoon mould for pewter spoons in the 
museum collection of items reported to have been found at 
the site during earlier years. 


A large meat-cleaver type of iron tool came from the 
floor of Feature 6, the brick-walled basement (Plate VII 
A, 2). The animal bones which appear to include those of 
buffalo, pig, cow, and deer, usually show evidence of a 
heavy cleaver or saw in preparing the meat. Other ani- 
mal remains in the garbage include fish, various wild 
birds, and the domesticated chicken. There were various 
sections of brass kettles, but iron kettles were lacking. 
Several iron candle holders came from the garbage. Condi- 
ment or pepper shakers are represented by two brass tops. 
Five pairs of scissors are represented by one complete pair 
and various sections. Common pins with rounding heads 
were found in three sizes. There is also a complete Betty 
lamp in earlier collections from the site. 


Field tools include two spades much like our modern 
type, eyed hoes, wood and ice saw blade sections, and an 
iron wedge (Plate VII A). Other tools include three-corner 
files and wood-working chisels. 


Remains of musical instruments include three jew’s- 
harps; two of iron and one of brass. A bone section of a 
violin bow came from one of the sinks. Other objects of 
bone include two types of combs. One type has fine teeth 
on both sides while the other is of the type for a lady’s 
hair, with long coarse teeth. Slate pencils, circular in cross 
section, and a fragment of a Slate may represent the ear- 
liest school in Nebraska. 
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Above—Plate I A, Firearm parts, tool, and accessories. 


Below—Plate I B, 1, Cross belt plate; 2, Spanish coins; 3, waist- 
belt buckle; 4, cap plate of U. S. Riflemen 1812; 5, copy of the 
1812 Riflemen plate; 6, cap plate U. S. Infantry for 1814-1821; 
7, sword handle section; 8, buckles; 9, iron spear point; 10, 
small cannon shot. 











Above—Plate II A, Military buttons; 1-5 are Rifle Regiment; 
6-9 are Light Artillery. 


Below—Plate II B, Military buttons; 1-3 were worn by enlisted 
men of the Artillery Corps during War of 1812 period; 4-5 were 
worn from 1814-1821; 6 is for the period of 1784-1810. 
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Above—Plate III A, Military buttons: 1-4 are Infantry, 5 is a 
General Service type, and 6 is plain. 


Below—Plate III B, Brass, whitemetal, and bone buttons. 
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10 
Above—Plate IV A, 1, Wine bottle; 2-3, Essence of Peppermint 
bottles; 4, Redware snuff jar; 5, pottery ink bottle; 6, red earth- 


enware pipe bowl; 7, white clay pipe bowl; 8, large bottle 
section. 


Below—Plate IV B, Chinaware sherds; 1, Mocha ware; 2, hand 

decorated white earthenware; 3, engine-turned decorated con- 

diment shaker with green glaze; 4-6, blue transfer-printed 
white Staffordshire china. 





Above—Plate V A, Chinaware sherds: 1-3 and 6-8, Stafford 


shire blue-printed ware; 4, 5, and 9, are hand-painted white 


earthenware; 10, disks of blue Staffordshire; 11, handle frag- 

ment of a black basaltes vessel; 13-15, blue-printed Stafford- 
shire ware with superimposed bands of pink lustre 

Below—Plate V B, Shell-edge English ware 


; 1, has mark of 
“Enoch Wood & Sons, Burlem.” 
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Above—Plate VI A, 1, saddle frame sections; 2, stirrup; 3, sec- 
tion of a bridle bit; 4, horseshoe. 


Below—Plate VI B, 1-2, types of forks; 3, bone handles; 4-5, 
spoons; 6-7, folding knives; 8-9, kitchen knives; 10, may be a 


side arm knife; 11, scissors. 
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Above—Plate VII A, 1, spade blade; 2, meat cleaver; 3, ice 
saw section; 4, iron comb; 5, spikes; 6, hoe handle; 7, wood 
saw section. 


Below—Plate VII B, Locks and door hardware. 
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Although some American coins have been found on the 
surface, our excavations yielded only coins of Spanish ori- 
gin. They include six silver coins in one and four Real size, 
varying in date from 1723 to 1804 (Plate IB, 2). They 
are much worn and two are perforated at the top as if they 
were worn as ornaments. These may have passed through 
Indian hands. The four Real size was minted in Madrid, 
Spain, while the others originated in Mexico City. Although 
there are no examples in our collection, specimens of the 
American dollar have been found which have been cut into 
sections. This suggests a scarcity of coins in use at the 
site and this early American practice is responsible for the 
term “two-bits” in our language today. 


Building hardware was relatively common. Examples 
found include several sizes of butt hinges and strap hinges 
with posts (Plate VIIB 4, 7). Padlocks of one general 
type, but occurring in various sizes, had been discarded 
in the rubbish or left in the building remains (Plate VII 
B, 2). Several are marked, indicating the majority were 
made in England. Other rectangular lock sets were fas- 
tened permanently to the door (Plate VII B, 1). Several 
of these still have the original black paint. Despite the 
relative abundance of locks, we found no keys. Nails, bolts 
and spikes occurred in many sizes. Screws, very similar to 
our modern examples, were found in limited numbers. It 
would appear that their use was reserved for special cabi- 
nets and coffin making. 


Some items of Indian origin or for Indian trade were 
excavated. They include a few glass beads and a catlinite 
pipe bow] with the crudely scratched letters “F.I.T.” Glass 
beads were more common on the surface of the Council 
House area northwest of the fortified section. Buttons, 
chinaware, and weapons found in the remains of Oto and 
Pawnee villages were probably also traded by the Fort At- 
kinson soldiers. Two pieces of the blue-printed Stafford- 
shire ware had been ground into circular disks, perhaps 
for trade to Indians (Plate V A, 10). 
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It is also of interest to note that construction of the 
southwest section of the fort disturbed the remains of a 
prehistoric Indian village. It seems likely that one or more 
earthlodge sites in this section were disturbed by the con- 
struction of the fort. The pottery sherds suggest that this 
site was occupied during the Nebraska Culture period of 
perhaps six hundred years ago. 


Although the preliminary excavations at the site of 
Fort Atkinson were limited in nature, a considerable amount 
of new information has resulted. The actual location for 
a section of the east wall has been determined. It is also 
evident that much of interest to Nebraska history lies buried 
at the site. It would appear that the preservation, excava- 
tion, and perhaps some eventual restoration would present 
an important visual record of our nation’s early military 
history. 


The excavations have also resulted in the locating of 
a military cemetery for the Fort Atkinson period. Further 
archeological work will be necessary before it can be de- 
termined whether this is the cemetery for only the officers 
and their relatives, or whether it also includes the enlisted 
men and civilian frontiersmen. 


Archeological survey work carried on in the general 
area also resulted in locating what would appear to be the 
site of the Cabanne fur trading post. This area has been 
partially destroyed by road construction work. It would 
appear that the site of Engineer Cantonment occupied by 
Major Long’s party in 1819-1820, has been completely ob- 
literated by stone quarry work. The exact site of Fort Lisa 
between Cabanne’s Post and Engineer Cantonment has not 
been located by archeological evidence. It, too, may have 
been destroyed or disturbed by more recent activities. A 
similar fate may be expected for the areas of Fort Atkin- 
son, Cabanne’s Post, and other historic sites near rapidly 
expanding districts of Nebraska. Each year our historic 
sites are reduced in number by the construction of reser- 
voirs and highways, by irrigation practices, and by the 
normal growth of our cities and towns. 











ANCESTRY OF LATAKUTS KALAHAR 
(FANCY EAGLE) 


WRITTEN BY GEORGE H. ROBERTS, 
ANNOTATED BY GEORGE E. HYDE 


Male Line 


Latakuts Tewitit (Sitting Eagle) of the Tuhitspiat 
(Village-stretching-out-in-the-bottomlands) clan of Skidi 
Pawnee, was married to Stahwirakuwadde (Roaming Prin- 
cess)* of the same clan, by Skidi custom, in the land of 
Nebraska. To them were born five sons later known as: 


1 He was a doctor (kurau) and is said to have been head of the 
Skidi doctor society. The Roberts family have a very old photograph 
of him. 

2 Stah, feminine indicative; wirakuwadde, roaming. 





Latakuts Kalahar (Fancy Eagle) whose English name was 
Rush Roberts, was the last of the Pawnee Scouts and head- 
chief of Nasharo, the Pawnee Council of Chiefs. On his 
death in Oklahoma in March 1958 his son Nasharoturiche 
(George H. Roberts), succeeded to the headship of the Paw- 
nee. 


This material was given to George E. Hyde of Omaha by 

George H. Roberts. Mr. Hyde, a long time student of the 

Plains Indians, has annotated it, making it much more mean- 

ingful to those who are not intimately acquainted with the 
Pawnee language and customs. 
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a. Pialaheshehu (Noted Hawk), who was killed by 
enemy Indians in the land of Nebraska. 


b. Pialuhukalahar (Fancy Hawk), who was also killed 
by Indians in that land. 


c. Latakutskalahar (Fancy Eagle), who married 
Chiha (Reed Matting) of the Tuhwahukasa (Vil- 
lage-stretched-out-across-a-hill) clan of Skidi, by 
Skidi custom, in the land of Nebraska. 


d. Latakutsawaruksti (Sacred Eagle), who served 
with the Pawnee Scouts, September 3, 1876, to 
April 28, 1877. He died in Indian Territory in 
1883. 


e. Latakutsehodde (Young Eagle), who died in youth 
in the land of Nebraska. 


Latakuts Tewitit died in Indian Territory in 1879, and 
his wife there the following year. 


Their third son, Latakuts Kalahar, and his wife, Chiha, 
had one son, who bore his father’s name. The father was 
killed in the land of Nebraska by enemy Indians; the mother 
also died in that land. 


Latakuts Kalahar (Fancy Eagle) was born in the land 
of Nebraska in 1859. When the Pawnee removed to Indian 
Territory, B. Rush Roberts, a Quaker, who was named 
after the famous Quaker physician, Benjamin Rush, came 
to assist in settling the Pawnee on their new lands, and 
since it was customary at that time for Pawnee boys to 
be given English names, Latakuts Kalahar was named Rush 
Roberts. When Major Frank North and his brother came 
to the Pawnee reservation in 1876 to recruit scouts, Rush 
Roberts’ relatives begged that he should be taken, and he 
was finally permitted by Major North to go with the scouts, 
the youngest in the band. After his return from the Sioux 
war in 1877, the boy married the eldest daughter of Ter- 
rarecox, chief of the Skidi and latef head-chief. This girl, 
Lou Howell, was of the Pahugstatu (Squash Vine Village) 
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clan of Skidi, both her father and mother being of that 
clan. She bore six children to Latakuts Kalahar: 


a. Nellie Roberts, born January 23, 1887. She mar- 
ried C. K. Templeton of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, and 
they have five children and four grandchildren. 


b. Henry E. Roberts, born March 24, 1888. Married 
Rose Denomie. They have four children and three 
grandchildren. 


Gilbert Roberts, born November 19, 1890; died 1891. 


d. Lena Roberts, born November 4, 1891. Married 
Mario Tafoya. They live at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. No children. 


e. Terry C. Roberts, born December 7, 1893; died 
April 8, 1932. He married and had two children. 
All are dead. 


f. George H. Roberts or Nasharoturihe (Good Chief), 
born September 11, 1895, married, November 11, 
1920, to Mary M. Smith of the Pahukstatu clan of 
Skidi, who was born November 21, 1897. They had 
five children. 


Female line 


Setekatawihurerit (They-oppose-him - in - Battle)* and 
Skahrunasha (Chief-of-the-Feast)* both of the Pahukstatu 
(Squash Vine Village) clan of Skidi Pawnee, were mar- 
ried, by Skidi custom, about the year 1805, in the land of 
Nebraska, where they lived and died. Of this union three 
sons and one daughter were born: 


a. Terrarecox, also called Kaheekee,> who was a sol- 


3 Sete, means they or whom. 

4 Skaru, feast; nasharo, chief. 

5 George H. Roberts says that his grandfather’s name, Terrare- 
cox, means War Cry, and that in Indian Territory he was given the 
nickname Kaheekee, which is supposed to be the Sioux name for 
chief. However, this is not the Sioux name for chief. A Chaui Paw- 
nee chief was called Raheekee in 1845. Terrarecah in old Pawnee 
chief names meant war. 
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dier of the Skidi in 1869 and became their head- 
chief after the removal to Indian Territory. He 
was born about 1805 and died in 1885. He had five 
wives, the first four being sisters, of the Pahuk- 
statu clan, the fifth belonging to the Tuhitspiat 
(Village-stretched-out-in-the-bottomlands) clan: 


1. Chutirarukawa (Heroine - of - the - Chase), 
died in the land of Nebraska.* She was the 
mother of Joseph Howell, born about 1845, 
died in Oklahoma, February, 1911. 


2. Chesapottu (Alien Princess),’ who died in 
the land of Nebraska. She was the mother 
of Lou Roberts (Stahrekah), born about 
1860, died in Oklahoma, August 17, 1896; 
and of Rose H. Roberts, who died in Okla- 
homa, August 12, 1928. 


8. Skahrukaraha (Exclusive Feast), who died 
in Indian Territory. She was the mother 
of George Howell and Lida Howell Morris, 
both of whom died in Oklahoma. 


4. Stahrukawa (Doer of Best Deeds), who 
died in Indian Territory. She was the 
mother of Anna H. Sutton and Mattie H. 
Brown, both of whom died in Oklahoma. 


5. Gypsy Wilde, who died in Indian Territory. 
She was the mother of Viola H. Gover, who 
died in Oklahoma. 


b. The second son of Setekatawihurerit, was Sakuru- 
tiketarit (Sun Above, or Noon, hence his nickname, 
Dinner Time). He died in Indian Territory. 
Through his marriage with Chapottakata he was 
the father of James Yellow Calf, who died in Ok- 
lahoma. 


6 Chut, heroine; tirarukawa, buffalo chase. 
t Chesa, said to mean princess; pottu, alien, also means blood. 
George H. Roberts says this is an Arikara name. 
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c. Stahka (Whitey)* a daughter of Setekatawihurerit 
married Sakurunasha (Sun Chief), alias Rewahut.* 
They both died in the land of Nebraska. Their only 
child, Mark Evarts, died in Oklahoma. 


d. Chiwakuraheshehu (Noted Fox), another son of 
Setekatawihurerit, died in the land of Nebraska, 
leaving no children. 


George H. Roberts, son of Rush Roberts and 
his wife Lou Howell, has five children by his wife 
Mary M. Smith: 


1. Setenasharuspe (Looking-for-their-Chief), 
born January 16, 1922. 


2. Chiwakuturihe (Good Fox), or Andrew S. 
Roberts, born October 16, 1923. 


3. Skaruterrara (Feast of the First Fruits), 
or Lou C. Roberts, a daughter, born June 
22, 1925. 


4. Arikarara (Antlers), or James C. Roberts, 
February 19, 1927. 


5. Atarisa (Aspiring to Leadership), or Ed- 
win H. Roberts, born July 30, 1931. 


Rush Roberts and his son, George H. Roberts, lived on 
the old Terrarecox allotment farm, in the Skidi settlement, 
three miles north of the town of Pawnee, which is the old 
Pawnee agency. 


NOTE BY G. E. HYDE 


This family record was kindly supplied by George H. 
Roberts, and has been reproduced practically in the original 
form. Mr. Roberts states that the names are written in 
several dialects, some even in what appear to be alien lan- 








8 Taka, white. As a personal name, it is Taka in the masculine 
and Stahka in the feminine form. 
® Rewahut, They-applaud-Him. Full form, Seterewahut. 
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guages. Like so many Pawnee names, the original signifi- 
cance of many in this record has been lost. The princess- 
names do not sound like old-time Pawnee names, in which 
woman was used, but princess never. 


The Roberts family regard Terrarecox as one of their 
most distinguished forebears and are very proud of him. 
Both Captain L. H. North and the Pawnee trader, Walton, 
knew this Skidi in Nebraska. He was not a chief in 1869, 
but had an Indian Office official document, in which he 
was described as Terry-re-cecux, Soldier of the Skeedee 
Pawnees. This was dated 1869. (This document is still 
in the hands of the Roberts family.) It would seem that, 
despite the elaborate Pawnee system of hereditary chief- 
ship, the warriors, as among the Sioux and other tribes, 
frequently displaced the hereditary chiefs. In the early 
Seventies Terrarecox was attempting to gain the position 
of Skidi head-chief by forcing old Eagle Chief out. The old 
man was very greatly worried by the maneuvers of Ter- 
rarecox, and when Walton went to Washington in 1873 
Eagle Chief begged him to go to President Grant and ex- 
plain to him the trouble that Terrarecox was stirring up 
among the Skidi. Walton thought that he had no right to 
bother Grant with Skidi politics, the President having 
plenty of his own political worries at the moment; but he 
went to the Indian Office and explained the situation to 
the officials, taking Eagle Chief’s part strongly. He was 
given an official commission, which set forth that Eagle 
Chief was the recognized head-chief of the Skidi, a good 
and loyal chief, who would be supported in his position by 
the government, as long as he remained loyal. Shortly 
after this the agitation for removal of the Pawnee to In- 
dian Territory came up; the officials threw all the weight 
of their authority in favor of removal, and when Eagle Chief 
violently opposed this policy he lost his old rating as a loyal 
chief. Terrarecox then resumed his campaign; but the old 
chief, with the backing of many influential Skidi, held out. 











Latakuts Kalahar (Chief Fancy Eagle or Rush Roberts) 
(Photo courtesy of his daughter, Mrs. Lena Tafoya.) 
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As late as 1889 the Skidi still recognized Eagle Chief 
as the head of their tribe, and in that year they chose him 
to represent the Skidi on the Pawnee bench of judges. 











Army Life on the Western Frontier: Selections from the 
Official Records Made Between 1820 and 1845. By 
Colonel George Croghan. Edited by Francis Paul 
Prucha. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. xxxvi + 187 pp. Illustrations, Bibliography, Ap- 
pendix, and Index. $4.00.) 


Following the War of 1812, the federal government 
felt it necessary to strengthen its military defenses in the 
West. It therefore constructed a chain of military estab- 
lishments on the Great Lakes, the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, and the Gulf Region. These garrisons were de- 
signed to impress the Indians with the power of the Great 
White Father, stabilize the frontier settlements, and safe- 
guard the region against possible attacks by foreign powers. 


Colonel George Croghan served for two decades as in- 
spector for these forts. His chief function was that of lia- 
son officer between the General Staff of the Regular Army 
and the commanders of these military posts. It was his 
principal duty to see that these forts, many of which were 
isolated wilderness outposts, conformed to the regulations 
and report any deviations from the established Army prac- 
tices as set forth by the General in Chief at Washington. 


Colonel Croghan was unusually well qualified for this 
assignment. Born near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1791, and 
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a nephew of George Rogers Clark and William Clark, Crog- 
han was well informed on military subjects and was fa- 
miliar with frontier conditions. He served with distinction 
in the War of 1812. In 1817, he resigned from the Army. 
In December 1825, Croghan was appointed Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army and served in that capacity until his death 
in 1849. In 1826 his first assignment was to inspect the 
forts on the Missouri and Upper Mississippi Rivers. 


Croghan frankly reported conditions as he saw them. 
Although peace generally prevailed during the entire pe- 
riod he served, he blasted inefficiency and the lack of mili- 
tary preparedness of some of the posts. He criticized many, 
such as Fort Atkinson (Nebraska), for devoting too much 
effort to such unmilitary tasks as farming and road build- 
ing. Croghan found fault with the locations of some of the 
fortifications and the wasting of public funds on poorly 
constructed establishments. He commented freely on the 
food, clothing, medical care, and the pay of the soldiers, as 
well as their arms and equipment. Croghan was particu- 
larly sensitive as to the quality of the soldiers and their 
instruction and discipline. Like many other Army officers, 
he was very critical of the nation’s Indian policy. However, 
Croghan was not a carping fault-finder, for he was un- 
stinting in his praise of more efficient officers and made 
numerous recommendations for the improvement of the 
Army. 


Father Prucha, who is the author of Broadax and Bay- 
onet: The Role of the United States Army in the Develop- 
ment of the Northwest, 1815-1860 (Madison, 1953) has 
done a masterful job of editing this volume. His selection 
of materials is excellent. The introduction and notes serve 
to round out the story. The book is organized topically into 
six chapters, which give a very graphic and intimate pic- 
ture of the various aspects of Army life. The reviewer, who 
incidentally has never seen the original Croghan reports, 
is under the impression that the material may have been 
too closely selected. However, the book contributes gener- 
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ally to our knowledge of a phase of frontier history which 
has been generally neglected. 


Except for the map of the military posts, which is 
somewhat skimpy, the format of the book is of the usual 
high quality which one expects from the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 


National Park Service RAY H. MATTISON 


The West That Was. From Texas to Montana. By John 
Leakey as told to Nellie Snyder Yost. (Dallas: South- 
ern Methodist University Press, 1958. 271 pp. $5.00.) 


The first half of “The West That Was” is a series of 
brief and violent pioneer incidents in the early life of 
Grandad John Leakey in Uvalde County and Frio Canyon, 
Texas, while the latter part deals with Grandson John 
Leakey’s personal struggle to gain and hold a vast North 
Dakota ranch in spite of drought, accidents, blizzards, and 
bankers. 


Two of the violent incidents seem like tall tales even 
though they are literally true. One is the story of how 
Grandad Leakey escaped from the Indians by jumping over 
a hundred foot bluff and landing astraddle a tall cedar sap- 
ling which he rode to the ground and safety. The other in- 
volved King Fisher, the famous gunman, who killed the 
robber of a mail coach. The robber’s mother on each anni- 
versary of her son’s death, piled brush on Fisher’s grave, 
and setting it afire, danced around it in devilish glee. 


All the early stories have a stark clarity that make 
them easy to read and simple to remember. Told from a 
boyhood memory, the stories of necessity often lack vivid 
and significant details and yet the economy of words in the 
telling gives them the power of understatement. 


Still it is the last half of the book that gives it a unity 
of personal conflict built to a climax and the mellower and 
richer flavor of an aged westerner drawing a moral victory 
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from a financial defeat. John Leakey, leaving his Texas 
home after a quarrel with his grandfather about the racing 
of a prized filly, became at sixteen a wandering cowboy. 
Some years later, from nothing he had built a ranching 
fortune in land and cattle that approached the million dol- 
lar mark in value, according to trained investigators. Then 
a series of misfortunes, including broken bones, medical 
bills, and a terrible winter (that cost him $75,000 for feed 
and labor) coupled with a disastrous bank loan for $130,000 
in order to buy more ranch land, broke him completely. 


It was then he made a tally of his own: “A long Trail, 
the one I’ve traveled, and for most of the way, a good one. 
I’ve had a lot of good things of life: the chance to grow up 
with a fine, free country, a wonderful wife, as fine a ranch 
as any man could want, friends and memories that I 
wouldn’t trade with anybody.” 


He had only a few regrets about his life and even 
though he came to the end with few possessions—“my 
saddle and bridle, my spurs and my bedroll, my old Dutch 
oven and coffeepot, a few letters and pictures”—he learned 
that poverty and hardships could not destroy the man the 
West had made. He philosophically regarded his defeats as 
“all that is grass of a bygone summer” and headed back to 
Texas where he was born. 


After the book was completed and before the first re- 
views could appear, John Leakey died and was buried be- 
side his Grandad in Texas. Mrs. Yost wrote me her regret 
that he should never harvest the happiness of seeing his 
story published and appreciated. Delays in publishing 
robbed him of this satisfaction, and yet he did know the 
joy of the work finished according to his desire and well 
done. For Nellie Snyder Yost was able to wisely add much 
of what he was to the authentic annals of what he had 
achieved. 


Aurora, Nebraska _ BESS EILEEN DAY 
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Cowboy at Work; All About His Job and How He Does It. 
By Fay E. Ward. (New York: Hastings House, 1958. 
289 pp. 600 detail drawings by author, maps. $8.50.) 


At last the book has been written that answers every 
question a visiting dude or a TV western-saturated young- 
ster could ask. Fay E. Ward’s “Cowboy at Work” goes into 
every detail of the working cowboy’s life and job. 


The author worked as a horse wrangler, cowhand, 
bronc breaker and rough-string rider for cow outfits in 
Canada, and for outfits extending from there to the border 
of Mexico, for a period of over forty years. He is able to 
speak with authority about the methods and equipment em- 
ployed by cowhands in their work. 


The book begins with a five-page discussion on the 
evolution of the cowboy in America that dates from the 
time of Cortez in 1519 to the stock ranges and rodeo cir- 
cuit of the present. Ward concludes that “the species ‘cow- 
hand’ is no special breed of human . . . though it does take 
a special kind of guy to choose to be a cowhand.” 


In the book you get a bird’s eye view of types of range 
stock—the mustang, Spanish pony, longhorn and finally 
the Hereford. Ward tells the characteristics of ranch work 
as it is carried on in the various parts of the country— 
“jobs that have nothing to do with handlin’ a rope or a 
gun.” Before you’ve read far into the book you know how 
to tell the age of cattle (by the horns and teeth) and how 
to treat for screwworms (insects that lay eggs in a freshly 
exposed injury on an animal). 


Roundup work, moving a herd, counting cattle, check- 
ing a stampede, swimming cattle, roundup camp equipment 
complete with “Cow Camp Chuck” recipes, give the reader 
an insight into ranch work practices. Fully illustrated are 
instructions for rope pack hitches, putting on of brands, 
glossary of earmark terms, and the opposing elements of 
cattle ownership—the rustlers’ techniques for faking brands 
and stealing cattle. 
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Saddles are identified, and the tree and rigging struc- 
ture is explained and illustrated, as are bridles, hackamores, 
bits, cinches and stirrups. Cowboy garb is treated ade- 
quately and sensibly and you are made to understand the 
practical clothing that the real cowhand wears. There is 
a chapter on Cowboy Jewelry, and description and illustra- 
tion make clear how to work leather, and how to fashion 
quirts, rope knots, and hobbles. 


Only about seven pages, at the end of the book, are 
dedicated to guns and their use. It would appear that at 
last gunplay has been relegated to its proper place in the 
true cowboy’s life. 


For a person unacquainted with the West, here is an 
authentic account of the work done by the American cow- 
boy to get the job done. Fay Ward makes a fit closing 
with these words: 


“The old-time cowboy might be hard put to match some 
of the stunts that are done today, but he’s the one that 
taught ’em the right way to handle a rope or a bronc or a 
bunch of cattle in the first place. This book has been about 
the old-timer’s know-how on the range, and without that, 
the modern rider wouldn’t be what he is today.” 


The rancher, well acquainted with the subject, will be 
amazed at the accurate detail of each ranch operation. Few 
will be able to read The Cowboy At Work, without learning 
something new about cowboying or a cowman’s equipment. 


Nebraska Stockgrowers’ Association 
ROBERT M. HOWARD 


As I Look Back. By Stephen J. Corey. (Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: College of the Bible, 1958. 88 pp. Papers. 
$2.50.) 


This little book is a delightful presentation of the 
author’s awn life and family background. It has a wealth 
of historical material as the author relates his home life in 
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Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Belgian Congo, and around 
the globe. 


Dr. Corey, now past his eighty-fifth birthday, has had 
an unusually rich and varied life. Raised in poverty at the 
edge of the Ozarks in south central Missouri, the author 
has achieved the great distinction and honor of being a 
pastor, a state secretary, and executive secretary for the 
Internation Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ), for- 
eign secretary of the United Christian Missionary Society, 
later President, and finally (at the age of sixty-five) elected 
President of The College of the Bible, a post he held for ten 
years. This list does not exhaust by any means the impor- 
tant positions he has held and the work he is still doing. 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we will.” Using these works from Shakespeare, 
Dr. Corey relates in a homey and fascinating way how God 
has directed his career. His leading has not been through 
the spectacular but rather the common ordinary structure 
of life. 


God’s hand led through his parents’ filling the young 
boy with desire for a higher education; the influence of his 
Missouri county school teacher, James Porter; the author’s 
desperate journey to Lincoln, Nebraska and the home of 
Mr. Prey in which he lived; the influence of the University 
of Nebraska (which he attended for six years) toward a 
strong religious orientation ; the personal contact with John 
R. Mott and Robert E. Speer; his marriage to Edith Web- 
ster. All these influences and many more seemed to indi- 
cate to the author the overarching purpose of God in his 
life. 


The story is told in a slow, rambling manner filled 
with choice illustrations. The casual way in which the 
author writes sometimes hides the real depth of insight 
that is present, such as how to be accepted in a new com- 
munity and many more such examples. 


Those who know Dr. Corey need no urging to read his 
autobiography. Those who don’t know him should avail 
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themselves of this charming way of getting to meet a tre- 
mendous leader in the Christian Church. The reading of 
this book will be a rewarding hour as the time of history 
moves back to 1873, then forward to the present. 


Cotner School of Religion GUSTAVE A. FERRE 


A Frontier State at War: Kansas, 1861-1865. By Albert 
Castel. Published for the American Historical Associ- 
ation. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. 262 pp. 
Bibliography, map. $4.50.) 


This volume is a study of the complex political-mili- 
tary controversies that disrupted the infant state of Kansas 
during the Civil War. The author thinks these interrelated 
areas provide the dominant themes in Kansas life between 
1861 and 1865. His analysis is constructed around the 
grandiose operations of the state’s first United States Sen- 
ator, James Henry Lane, and the efforts of Charles Robin- 
son and Thomas Carney, first Kansas governors, to frus- 
trate them. What emerges is an interesting picture of the 
turbulent Kansas political scene and an illuminating ac- 
count of the warfare that smoldered and flamed along the 
Kansas-Missouri border. 


Undoubtedly, Dr. Castel is at his best in his treatment 
of the war. The passions and fears and the thrust and 
counter-thrust of “jayhawker” and “bushwhacker” are 
graphically delineated. The more intricate maze of the 
military forces in Kansas and their relationship to the 
Trans-Mississippi theater of the war are handled with crisp 
efficiency. 


There are a few blemishes in the book. The large num- 
ber of short quotations make effective use of the footnotes 
difficult. “Osawatomie” Brown is O. C. Brown, early pro- 
moter of that town, not John Brown. 


Kansas historians may question Dr. Castel’s general 
view of the state. He paints a black picture of Kansas; it 
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is “weak, puerile, sickly, in debt, and at no time capable 
of sustaining herself.”” Her towns are pictured as having 
a “mean and slender appearance,” as being “cheap, shabby 
and rude,” or a “howling wilderness,” and her people as 
being “outlaws and land pirates” or “addle-headed numb- 
skulls and blackguards.” It is not just to leave the impres- 
sion that D. R. Anthony and D. W. Wilder were cut from 
the same cloth as such men as Charles Jennison and Wil- 
liam Quantrill. Ultimately one wonders why the more than 
eighty thousand people who resided in Kansas in 1861 re- 
mained. The history of our frontier offers ample evidence 
that conditions in Kansas were no more dismal than those 
in other Plains states. 


Some of Dr. Castel’s bibliographical comments are open 
to serious question. In his preface he states that G. Ray- 
mond Gaeddert’s, Birth of Kansas, and Wendell H. Stephen- 
son’s The Political Career of General James H. Lane, are 
among the best general works touching on Kansas during 
the Civil War. Yet Gaeddert is neither cited in the text nor 
listed in the bibliography and though Stephenson is cited 
twice, such an uncritical secondary work as John Speer’s, 
Life of General James H. Lane, is frequently used. The 
author also asserts that a satisfactory general history of 
Kansas has not been written. Apparently, he was unaware 
of such works as John Bright, Kansas: The First Century 
(New York, 1956), in two volumes, which contains excel- 
lent monographs; or William F. Zornow, Kansas, A History 
of the Jayhawk State (Norman, Oklahoma, 1957), which 
has been favorably reviewed in numerous learned journals. 


In the main, however, this is an excellent book. It is 
factually accurate and written in bold, vivid, entertaining 
prose. Dr. Castel has made a solid contribution to the his- 
torical literature of Kansas. The fact that this work re- 
ceived a Beveridge Award Honorable Mention for 1957 
suggests that we will hear more from its young author. 


Washburn University ERNEST B. BADER 
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Frontier Steel: The Men and Their Weapons. By Waldo E. 
Rosebush. (Appleton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson Pub- 
lishing Co., published for the Eastern Washington 
State Historical Society, Spokane, Washington, 1958. 
xxvi + 355 pp. Maps, Illustrations, Notes, Bibli- 
ography, Appendices, Index. $6.25.) 


In the preface to this volume, Mr. Rosebush has set 
forth an ambitious goal . . . to tell the “story of men of 
steel and the steel they carried in the partial conquest of 
the two million square miles west of the Mississippi River.” 
In an immediately subsequent statement, the author indi- 
cates: 

The thread of the story is what was known in 1846 as the 

“Crack Regiment of the Army,” the First United States 

Dragoons. Other mounted units also bear a part, particu- 
larly the Mounted Riflemen, often called “Rifles,” and the 

Texas Rangers. 

Mr. Rosebush, then, is not dealing with the frontier 
and frontiersmen, but with the careers of a number of mili- 
tary and semi-irregular units of horsemen. Thus the actual 
presentation falls somewhat short of the professed aim and 
of the expectations aroused by the rather inclusive title. 
The continuity of the narrative extends over a considerable 
span of years, including campaigns of the Black Hawk War, 
the Mexican War, the Conquest of California, the Indian 
Wars of the Pacific Northwest, and even a brief outline of 
the Canal de Haro-San Juan boundary dispute of 1859. 
Emphasis is placed upon phases of our national expansion 
that often are of concern only to the regional specialist, yet 
they are presented with a meaningful continuity. Mr. Rose- 
bush treats of a world far removed from the “mountain 
men” and the “cowboys” of popular fancy. The discussion 
of the Indian Wars of the Pacific Northwest is particularly 
worthwhile, but even here, the concentration upon particu- 
lar military units requires that much be left unsaid. 


Since this study apparently had its inception in an ef- 
fort to disentangle the history of an early dragoon revolver, 
probably a relic of the Steptoe defeat in eastern Washing- 
ton, it is not surprising that a great deal of space is de- 
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voted to firearms and other military accouterments. The 
section presenting “The Complete Story of the First Army 
Revolver and its Progenitors—1846-47” utilizes well-recog- 
nized sources. Many of the author’s comments or descrip- 
tive statements concerning firearms, however, are naive or 
superficial. Other readily available sources present these 
matters with more authority and more sophistication. 


In general, the errors present are relatively minor and 
do not impair the integrity of the book. On the other hand, 
judgments are often transparently subjective and do not 
serve to create an aura of scholarly confidence. The style 
is often florid, frequently ranging toward the flippant and 
presumptuous. Most of the illustrations are well chosen 
and well reproduced. Others have been published before, 
while some line drawings and maps can only be considered 
as inadequate for publication. 


The preceding remarks, many of them rather harsh, 
should not be taken as a blanket indictment. On the con- 
trary, while this is not wholly a scholarly book, it is a vig- 
orous and interesting narrative filled with useful informa- 
tion. Mr. Rosebush is to be commended for his persever- 
ance and aptitude for historical research. 


River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution 
WARREN W. CALDWELL 


Scotts Bluff. By Merrill J. Mattes. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. 68 pp. Illustrations. Pa- 
pers, 30 cents.) 


This is Number 28 in the Historical Handbook series 
prepared to describe the historical and archeological areas 
in the National Park System. The booklets that have so far 
appeared have been both needed and of high quality. The 
work on Scotts Bluff is the best that I have seen in the 
series. 


The booklet is attractive in cover and format. It is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions of sketches and 
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pictures in the museum at the National Monument, pic- 
tures taken by local studios in the area of the Monument 
and by National Park Service personnel. A number of 
helpful maps show the immediate area of the Bluffs, the 
Bluffs in relation to its surroundings, and the Bluffs as 
part of the Oregon Trail. 


The book covers the history of the Scotts Bluff area 
from the first white men to the present interestingly and 
accurately. Short sections deal with natural history and 
prehistory. 


Outstanding is the lucid explanation of the routes 
through, and the use of, Mitchell and Robidoux Pass by 
the travelers on the Oregon Trail. The explanation helps 
a tourist trying to visualize the route of the trail over a 
century ago. It is equally valuable to the scholar puzzling 
over a journal of a traveler on the trail, or an account 
written fifty years ago. In this area the author has un- 
tangled one of the hard knots in Nebraska’s story. 


The book is a real addition to the literature on Ne- 
braska and the Oregon Trail. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. AESCHBACHER 
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form. In the first issue two articles, Jack McDonald, “Buf- 
faloes and Champagne” and Louise Magaw Ackerman’s 
“Robert Harvey” deal with Nebraska and Nebraska sub- 


jects. 
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